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A higher training and greater individual] ability are essential to- 
day for Infantry than for any other arm. It is more difficult and 
it takes a longer time to train Infantry to any standard of effici- 
ency today than to bring any other arm to a_ corresponding 
standard. 


D 


Dual Enlistment or Draft? 


In regard to the National Guard provisions of pending military 
legislation, two methods are provided for the induction of the 
State forces into the Federal service. The House bill provides 
that the National Guard shall be drafted into the Federal service 
by order of the President upon the outbreak of war and shall 
thus become available for all purposes in the same way that 
volunteer forces have been employed in the past. The Senate 
bill as originally introduced contained provisions for inducting 
organizations of the National Guard into the United States service 
by means of a voluntary agreement on the part of the individual 
soldier to enter such service when the President shall order the 
National Guard into active service because of actual or threatened 
war; under this agreement, he was to be available for service 
within or without the continental limits of the United States. 
oth House and Senate bills contemplated a termination of the 
militia status of State troops when called into the service of the 
United States and the assumption of the status of Federal soldier. 

In response to resolution of the Senate, the Judge-Advocate 
General of the Army rendered opinion as to the constitutionality 
of both provisions. In regard to the dual enlistment clause of the 
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Senate bill, he gave it as his opinion that the agreement to 
serve the United States was not enforceable for the reason that 
“a man cannot voluntarily agree now to render voluntary service 
in the future so as to preclude him from refusing to render 
that service when it shall become due.” Probably as a result 
of this opinion, the Senate bill was amended so as to make 
the contract effective from the moment the National Guardsman 
enters upon his enlistment; in other words, he enlists directly 
in the service of the United States as a Federal soldier. 

In regard to the draft provisions of the House bill, the Judge- 
Advocate General expresses the opinion that it is competent for 
Congress to provide a law for drafting organizations of the 
Organized Militia into the Army of the United States, though he 
doubts that the provisions of the bill give the President authority 
to do so. 

The opinions of a legal officer of the Government have, of 
course, no legal force. They serve, however, to clarify greatly 
existing conceptions as to the military powers of the Federal 
Government. If the pending legislation be enacted into law, a 
change in our military system more momentous in its effects than 
anything which has taken place since the adoption of the Con- 
stitution will have transpired. It is difficult to foresee at the pres- 
ent time what the effect of the law will be, but it is interesting 
to consider some of the possible results. 

If it be legal to select a particular class of citizens for draft, 
then any or all other classes may be similarly selected. It would, 
for instance, seem to be lawful to draft other State and municipal 
agencies in event of war. Policemen and constables could be 
drafted and placed under the orders of the President as a military 
gendarmerie as is now the case in the French and German gov- 
ernments. This would permit of the proper interior organization 
of the country under a unified control and allow us to dispense 
with the organization of provost-marshals corps, which only serve 
to duplicate the existing civil police and which our Civil War 
experience shows to be ineffective for the purposes. As only 
the man not the office can be drafted, State authorities might 
interfere with such action by removing the officials from their 
civil offices, but there would seem to be no object in the general 
case for them to do so. By the exercise of the draft powers, 
much of the weakness of our form of government due to the 
system of dual sovereignty could be eliminated. 
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It would seem that if the dual enlistment clause be adopted, 
there will be no necessity for the draft provisions in so far as 
the National Guard is concerned, except perhaps as they may 
apply to those members or organizations which fail to enter into 
an enlistment contract with the Federal Government. The 
passage of the dual enlistment amendment may also complicate 
other provisions of the Senate bill which were not drafted with 
a view to the immediate enlistment of the National Guard. It 
would seem that the provisions relating to Federal recognition 
would be without force; if members of the National Guard are 
enlisted or commissioned in the national force, it will be no longer 
a question of recognition or withdrawal of recognition but rather 
of enlistment (or commission) or discharge from or muster out 
of the Federal service. Changes in these provisions may possibly 
be made before the legislation is finally adopted. 

Many other effects of the dual enlistment provision are difficult 
to foresee. As Federal officers, will the officers of the National 
Guard have authority to command officers of the Regular Army 
inferior to them in grade? As no provision has been made for 
placing officers of the National Guard under the government of 
the Articles of War, it would scarcely seem to be logical to place 
them in the status of command over officers who derive their 
authority from the Articles of War and whose obedience is 
enforced pursuant to the same authority. 

It is probable that under this provision, the State adjutant- 
generals will be commissioned as Federal officers. It will cer- 
tainly be in the interest of efficiency to do so. But some compli- 
cation may arise in the case of a change of administration within 
a State due to the vicissitudes of politics. Would the Federal 
Government decline to revoke the commission which it had already 
granted to the incumbent of the office? Again it would seem to be 
in the interest of efficiency to make the office of adjutant-general 
independent of local politics, and several States have, of their 
own accord, already done so. 

All in all, the effects which may flow from pending provisions 
will be difficult to foresee until the legislation is finally adopted. 
In the meantime, they can only form interesting subjects for 
speculation. 
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A School for Noncommissioned Officers. 


One of the most difficult problems that will be imposed upon 
the service by the passage of pending military legislation will 
be to furnish an adequate supply of properly instructed noncom 
missioned officers as instructors of citizen soldiery and as a 
partial cadre for the new regiments. Noncommissioned officers 
cannot be called into existence by legislative act alone. 

For the new regiments, at least two noncommissioned officers 
will be required for the organization of each new company or 
equivalent unit, and at least three for each regimental headquar- 
ters. If the Chamberlain bill becomes a law, 7 regiments of 
infantry, 3 regiments of field artillery, and 2 regiments of cavalry 
will be organized during the coming year. For this purpose, 
approximately 210 noncommissioned officers of infantry, 60 of 
field artillery, and 60 of cavalry, or a total of 330 will be required. 
The total number to be authorized as instructors of Organized 
Militia is 1,000, and for duty at schools and colleges, 500. It will 
of course, be impossible to furnish anything like the number 
authorized for the latter purposes for many years to come. The 
demand for noncommissioned officers for these duties will not, 
moreover, be instantaneous but will develop gradually; never- 
theless, it is probable that it must ultimately be met. 

It is plain that to supply the demand for noncommissioned 
officers without stripping existing organizations of their non- 
commissioned cadres, the army will be confronted with a big 
problem which will require special measures for an efficient solu- 
tion. Noncommissioned officers will be called for in large num- 
bers to fill positions imposing considerable responsibility and 
independence of action. The necessity for especial preparation 
for these positions has been recognized in the past in the schools 
which are annually held: for the instruction of sergeants of the 
Regular Army for duty with the Organized Militia. The course 
in this school comprises two months’ theoretical and practical 
instruction. There seems to be no good reason why this school 
cannot be expanded to meet the instructional requirements for 
all noncommissioned instructors detached for duty both with the 
Organized Militia and at colleges and schools. But the course 
should be greatly lengthened, particularly as on account of the 
exceptional demand, many men with less experience than those 
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who have heretofore been detailed with the Organized Militia 
will have to be selected for detached service. A course of at 
least six months will be necessary to secure efficient results. 

These considerations open up the question as to whether such 
a school would not be desirable if indeed not necessary as a 
preparation for duty as a noncommissioned officer with regular 
organizations. Doubtless such a proposition may meet with some 
opposition from those who enlist upon the divine right of the 
company commander to select his own noncommissioned officers. 
But there seems to be no good reason why exercise of this right 
cannot be conserved by placing in the hands of the company 
commander the power to select enlisted men for detail to the 
school with the assurance that they will be returned to him for 
selection as noncommissioned officers of his company. 

Graduation from such a school would tend to raise the level of 
respect which noncommissioned officers enjoy in the eyes of the 
privates under their direction, much as is now the case in the 
German Army in which in time of peace noncommissioned officers 
are required to receive a course of instruction in a special school 
preliminary to appointment. Indeed the whole tendency of such 
a course would be to increase the efficiency of instruction in our 
companies. It cannot be denied that our noncommissioned officers 
are given too little scope for the development of their initiative 
as group leaders in the average company of the regular service. 
Their instruction is very frequently rather desultory in character 
and tends to run into the rut of catechismal rote; in this respect, 
we are somewhat like the English Army, which, judged by the 
number of military catechisms and “made-easy” texts runs greatly 
to “instruction” of this nature. In our service, there has been too 
much of the deadly repetition of the purely formal features of 
military texts. It is said that all of the noncommissioned officers 
detailed to the last school for sergeant-instructors of the Organ- 
ized Militia knew the guard manual and the formal tactics of 
their arm by heart, but many did not appear to know how to lead 
a patrol or post an outguard. 

We are also lacking in competent instructors in bayonet combat. 
A special course of instruction in this subject under especially 
qualified instructors would greatly raise the standard of efficiency 
of bayonet instruction throughout the infantry. The course for 
infantry might also well include instruction in field pioneer service 
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and field intrenchments, military hygiene, map reading and sketch- 
ing, musketry and machine-gun fire. It would also seem that in 
these days when most military movements are carried out under 
cover of the night, more attention should be given to instruction in 
night movements than has been the case in the past. We some- 
times attempt night maneuvers, it is true, but we seldom get down 
to the fundamental work of instructing the individual man in skill 
in moving about and performing the thousand minor operations 
that are very simple in daylight, but which become extremely diffi- 
cult when executed at night. To attempt a night maneuver with- 
out previous thorough instruction in night movements is almost 
sure to be fruitless. 

The facilities which the School of Fire offers for instruction 
would seem to indicate that Fort Sill is the most desirable loca- 
tion for a central school for noncommissioned officers. 

It is perhaps somewhat early to consider questions that are 
dependent upon the passage of legislation now under considera- 
tion. But it seems certain that we shall have to meet the problem 
of supplying from our present slender strength a largely increased 
corps of noncommissioned officers, and that early action should 
be taken looking to the establishment of a central noncommis- 
sioned officers’ school. 


® 


Equalization of Promotion. 


Since the commencement of the present movement for a better 
national defense, the Infantry has not heretofore concerned itself 
with the question of promotion. Our attitude on this subject has 
not been due to a failure to appreciate its importance nor its great 
influence on the present and future efficiency of the Army. We 
have, however, considered that the injection of the promotion 
question into a discussion which involves great issues of national 
military policy could not fail to create the impression that officers 
of the Army are unduly interested in the promotion which will 
accrue as an incident to army increases. 

However, the question of promotion is important in its indirect 
bearing on military policy and the efficiency of the Army. More 
than any other one factor, perhaps, it has delayed the evolution 
of a project for the proper organization of our military forces. 
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To secure equitable promotion so that officers can be brought to 
bring their best talents to the study and solution of questions of 
military policy is one of the most important problems to be 
solved in connection with pending legislation. 

It is believed that in approaching this subject, we should be 
guided by certain general propositions, viz: 

1. Any scheme adopted for equalizing promotion must not be 
so radical as seriously to affect the efficiency of the service. This 
principle causes us to reject the idea of a single list made up of 
officers now in the service from colonel to second lieutenant. It 
likewise leads us to recommend the use of only 50 per cent 
of the detached officers as a reservoir for equalizing promotion, 
since the use of the whole of said list might at times result in 
filling certain grades in the detached list with officers from a 
single arm, regardless of the requirements of the service. 

2. The ultimate effect of any scheme adopted must be reason- 
ably discernible by legislators in order that they may determine 
the number of officers in the Army as well as the cost of the mili- 
tary establishment. We therefore do not favor the principle of 
promotion in each grade after a fixed number of years of service, 
although this plan like the single list has many merits. 

3. Whatever plan is adopted should be fixed by Congress and 
not left to the discretion of the War Department. This is a fun- 
damental proposition resulting from years of experience in com- 
bating special interests which have, from time to time, sought 
to take advantage of temporary influence within the War Depart- 
ment. This evil has not been confined to any one arm, corps, or 
department and can only be prevented by fixing in the law the 
principle adopted, as was done in providing the 200 extra officers 
created by the act of March 3, 1911. 

In accordance with the foregoing principles, the adoption of 
the following propositions is recommended : 

1. To equalize partially the promotion of officers now in the 
service : 

Proposition I. To use 50 per cent of the detached officers as a 
reservoir to equalize promotion. This proposition is a modifica- 
tion of Section 11 of the Hay bill as passed. 

Proposition II. To authorize the transfer of officers below the 
grade of major from one arm of the service to another. This 
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proposition is a modification of Section 3 of the Hay bill as passed. 
In legislative form, these propositions would be formulated as 
follows: 


PROPOSITION I. 


To maintain as nearly as practicable fifty per cent of the 
detached officers on a separate list for the purpose of equalizing 
promotion, being a modification of Section 11 of the Hay bill, as 
passed, and Section 27 of the Chamberlain bill, using figures of 
Section 27 of the Chamberlain bill. 


Sec. 27. Detached Officers. Line officers detached for duty 
with the Organized Militia, together with those detached from 
their proper commands under the provisions of law for other 
duty, the usual period of which exceeds one year, shall be subject 
to the provisions of Section 27 of the act approved February 2, 
1901, with reference to details to the Staff Corps, but the total 
number of detached officers hereby made subject to these provi- 
sions shall not exceed 19 colonels, 23 lieutenant colonels, 165 
majors, 389 captains, and 426 first lieutenants, including the two 
hundred detached officers authorized by the act approved March 
3, 1911: Provided, That these officers shall be carried on two 
lists, each comprising as nearly as practicable 50 per cent of the 
total number of officers detached from each grade; list number 
one shall consist of 9 colonels, 13 lieutenant colonels, 82 majors. 
195 captains, and 212 first lieutenants, and be apportioned to each 
arm of the service as follows: 


Cols. Lieut.Cols. Majors Capts. Lieuts. 
92 











ee 4 6 39 99 
SD -evewacdseods 2 3 20 46 50 
Field Artillery ...... 1 1 5 14 17 
Coast Artillery ...... 2 3 18 43 46 

PL Kiteeawnaees 9 13 82 195 212 


List number two shall embrace as nearly as practicable the re- 
maining fifty per centum of the total number of detached officers, 
to wit: 10 colonels, 10 lieutenant colonels, 83 majors, 194 cap- 
tains, and 214 first lieutenants, and said list number two shall 
constitute a reservoir for equalizing promotion in the line of the 
Army. Each original and each subsequent vacancy in each grade 
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of list number two shall be filled by detail from that arm, the 
senior officer of which in the next lower grade shall have the 
greatest length of commissioned service in the Regular Army: 
Provided, That for the purpose of this section, length of commis- 
sioned service in the Regular Army of any officer whose position 
relative to other officers on the lineal list of his own arm is not in 
order of his actual length of service in the Regular Army, shall 
be assumed to be the same as that of the officer nearest above him 
in his own arm whose position on the lineal list conforms to actual 
length of commissioned service in the Regular Army: And pro- 
vided further, That when, under the operation of the foregoing 
provisions, any officer shall be replaced on the list of detached 
officers by an officer of another arm, the officer so relieved shall 
constitute an extra number in his grade and promotion to such 
grade in such arm shall cease until the number of officers therein 
is reduced below the number authorized by law for that grade. 


PROPOSITION II. 

To provide for the transfer to original vacancies of officers 
below the grade of major from one arm to another, subject to the 
consent of the officer and examination by a board, being a modifi- 
cation of Section 3 of the Hay bill as passed. 


Sec. 3. Provided, That for the purpose of lessening as much as 
possible inequalities of promotion due to the increase in the num- 
ber of officers of the line of the Army under the provisions of this 
act, any original vacancies created or caused by this act in com- 
missioned grades below that of major in any arm of said line 
may, in the discretion of the President and under such regulations 
as he may prescribe in furtherance of the purpose stated in this 
proviso, be filled by the promotion or transfer without promotion 
of officers of other branches of the line of the Army; but no 
such promotion or transfer shall be made in the case of any 
officer without his consent, and unless it shall have been recom- 
mended by an examining board composed of five officers, not 
below the rank of major of the arm to which the promotion or 
transfer of such officer shall have been proposed, which board, 
after having made a personal examination of such officer and of 
his official record, shall have reported him qualified for service 
in said arm in the grade to which his promotion or transfer shall 
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have been proposed: Provided further, That an officer thus pro- 
moted or transferred to an original vacancy shall take the same 
rank in the arm to which transferred as he would have held had 
he been commissioned in that arm on his original entry into the 
service. 





It is not, of course, maintained that these propositions are 
perfect to the point that they are not susceptible of improve- 
ment or amendment. It is evident that there must be some com- 
promise between extreme views on this very perplexing question. 
A study of the above propositions will show that they are not 
drawn with any view to acquiring any special advantage to the 
infantry arm of the service. 


® 


Legislative Unpreparedness. 


After a period of more than a half century in which the only 
attention devoted to military subjects consisted principally of 
general reminiscences of our past wars, this country has suddenly 
had forced upon it the solution of its national military problem. 
The most striking feature of our unpreparedness for war is not 
perhaps the actual lack of the means of waging war as the lack 
of an agency for determining what the nature of the means 
adopted should be. Such an agency is no more capable of im- 
provisation than an army or fleet but must consist of a body of 
experts who through long years of study.and experience are es- 
pecially qualified to determine what the national military problem 
is and what the particular means required for its solution are. 
In a nation which is determined to follow out a certain definite 
line of conduct in its international affairs, fleets and armies are 
the results rather than the causes of the national policy. The 
great question, How shall the country be defended, must be 
determined before the means of defense can be formulated. 

Fleets and armies defend the country, it is true, but they do 
not do so independently. No great war in history has ever been 
exclusively a naval or a land war but has been fought by fleets 
and armies acting in conjunction. If they are considered as sepa- 
rate propositions, it is unavoidable that each should be fashioned 
after independent policies. 

Unfortunately in spite of the amplitude of discussion which 
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military questions have enjoyed for the past two years, but little 
progress has been made in this fundamental respect. The demand 
for preparedness is unquestionably very great, but there is no 
adequate agency for giving it an effective form. Congress can 
and will, it is true, pass laws increasing our military and naval 
force, and to that extent, the defense of the country will be 
improved. But in respect to the questions as to how the forces 
provided are to be employed and as to whether they are suitably 
designed to carry out their combined mission, we appear to be as 
much in the dark as we have even been. And the problem is 
just as real today and just as capable of concrete solution as if we 
stood upon the brink of war. 

In the absence of a combined Army and Navy General Staff to 
consider the whole question of preparedness, all the details of army 
and navy organization have been thrown open for discussion in 
Congress, which cannot in the nature of things be expected to pos- 
sess expert knowledge on the subject. As an illustration of the 
working out of this method of legislation, it was several times 
stated on the floor of the Senate that the attitude of that body 
toward army legislation would have been quite different had the 
naval bill been first presented for consideration. Doubtless the 
same statement might have been made in inverse form, had the 
naval bill been first in order of introduction, and the embarrass- 
ment would have been equally great. That the action taken on 
military legislation should depend upon the order of introductron 
of the various bills is in itself a remarkable commentary. 

There are now at least three distinct projects before Congress 
relating to the National Defense but developed without relation 
to each other: bills for army legislation, bills for naval increase, 
and the fortifications bill. Each of the bills, though closely re- 
lated in purpose, emanates from different unrelated sources. The 
folly of this method of procedure is that it will inevitably subor- 
dinate national strategy to the means of defense created instead 
of shaping the latter in accordance with a common strategical 
doctrine which should shape all means to its ends. ‘The inevitable 
result is disproportion and consequent waste of energy through- 
out all parts of the military machine. The lack of a sense of 
proportion has been apparent in most discussions on the subject 
of preparedness. All argument seems to have centered about the 
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question as to whether this, that, or other military or naval 
agency was or was not useful. Is a thing good? [f it is, let us 
have more of it. Without any standard established by purpose 
or policy, the question as to how much or what proportion is 
required is necessarily unanswered. Some one has said that a 
vice is a virtue carried to excess. Military strength resembles 
moral strength; it is a question of proportion. 

For many years past, the suggestion has repeatedly been made 
that a Council of National Defense be established for the coor- 
dination of our defensive agencies. Whether such an agency 
would be more effective than a Great General Staff composed of 
Army and Navy officers is a debatable question. It seems that the 
necessity for some such institution will sooner or later become 
apparent if we are ever to have an efficient national defense. 
Without it our Congress must always be at sea in passing upon the 
various legislative measures that are presented for itsconsideration. 

sut there is no virtue in a name, and if such a council is not prop- 
erly constituted, it cannot be effective for its purpose. Joint army 
and navy boards as they have been constituted in the past can 
never serve as effective coordinating agencies. The council must be 
brought into direct relation with the General Staffs of the Army 
and Navy and should include in its composition officers from 
both these bodies as well as representatives of the other govern- 
mental departments and industrial institutions. It should stand 
at the top of the military and naval hierarchy in the same relation 
to the General Staffs of the Army and Navy as the latter stand to 
the military and naval establishments. It should not be an institu- 
tion for harmonizing projects already formulated by the military 
and naval establishments but rather for establishing the general 
principles in accordance with which the projects of each of these 
institutions should be worked out. 

An institution covering so large a field cannot be effectively 
called into being on the outbreak of war. Its conclusions can be 
reached only after years of study and investigation. Improvised 
“boards of strategy” to meet the emergency of war will never be 
effective. 

The existence of an institution for the unification of all agencies 
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of national defense implies national unity. It may perhaps be true 
that we shall never become a national unit until we have been 
subjected to the welding influence of a great national danger or 
catastrophe. Nevertheless the considerable progress that has been 
made in recent years in regard to army legislation makes it 
possible to hope for better things. 











Failure of British Voluntary Recruiting. 


The Lesson for America. 
Major I. L. Hunt, U.S. Army. 


EN living in democracies are not naturally prone to the 

military character; they sometimes assume it when 
dragged by compulsion into the field. None but the 
most adventurous of the community consent to run 
such risks; the bulk of the population remain motionless.” (De 
Tocqueville : Democracy in America, Vol. II., p. 302.) 


“e 


In order to form a clear idea of the steps leading up to the 
adoption of compulsory service in Great Britain during the 
present war, it is necessary to understand the nature and pur- 
pose of the reforms in the British military system effected in 
1907-8 during Lord Haldane’s administration of the War Office. 
The South African war had shown the extreme weakness of the 
existing system, and the Haldane reforms followed the report 
ot Lord Elgin’s Commission to investigate the military prepara- 
tions and other matters connected with the war. In 1906, the 
home forces consisted of a regular army as first-line troops 
niade up of the Aldershot corps of three divisions, six other di- 
visions, and four cavalry brigades. The second line consisted of 
the militia, a traditionary semi-professional force made up of un- 
skilled workers and men engaged in shifting civil employment. 
Due to the fact that it had become merely a recruiting force for 
tle regular army, it formed only an inorganic and improvised ad- 
dition to the first line. The third line was made up of volunteers 
and yeomanry. These, like our own so-called “organized” militia, 
were deficient in some services, like mobile artillery and trans- 
port, and contained a surplus of others, such as garrison (coast ) 
artillery. Neither the volunteers nor the yeomanry had a sys- 
tematic course of instruction for officers. The purpose of Lord 
Haldane’s reforms, in which he was assisted by the recently 
created General Staff, was to recast these forces into two lines, 
(1) the regular army and (2) the territorials, each with a com- 
plete divisional organization. 

The regular army was reorganized into six complete divisions, 
three cavalry brigades, and additional army troops not included 
964 
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in divisional organizations. The regular force, in addition to its 
own reserves, was to be increased in time of war by the Special 
Reserve made up of two classes: (a) those enlisted directly in 
the Special Reserve as combatants (consisting in part of such 
battalions of militia as would consent to the transfer, the remain 
ing battalions being abolished) ; and (b) members of the Terri- 
torial Force enlisted in the non-combatant branches to perform 
services similar to their civilian occupations. 

The Territorial Force was to consist of non-professional citi- 
zen soldiers, receiving a partial training in peace and completing 
their training after the outbreak of war. It was proposed to or- 
ganize them into fourteen complete divisions, fourteen mounted 
brigades, army troops consisting of certain battalions of infantry, 
and other units not required to complete the divisions, and special 
troops for coast defense, all localized. The prime function of 
the Territorial Force was home defense, but due to the South 
African experience, provision was made for furnishing units to 
the regular army by volunteering. Thus the force had in its in- 
ception the inherent defects of militia systems which attempt 
to provide for two contingencies—expeditionary troops and local 
defense. It was not surprising, therefore, that the Territorials 
melted away in the first year of the present war, due to the de- 
mands for troops with even a slight degree of training, and the 
place intended to be occupied by them is now filled by still another 
force—the Home Defense Army. 

During the time these reforms were under consideration, Eng- 
land underwent a period of discussion in Parliament and the press 
similar to that which has taken place in this country during the 
past year. Lord Roberts and others, alive to the situation, con- 
fronted the country and pleaded in vain for compulsory service, 
the only system they knew would meet the military needs of the 
Impire. In a speech destined to take rank among the greatest of 
contemporary history, delivered at Manchester, October 22, 1912, 
at which Lord Derby, himself an advocate of compulsory service, 
was present, Lord Roberts said in part: 


I trust I am doing no wrong to the memory of these statesmen’ 
when I point out that in the very years—nay, in the very months—. 
that they were cherishing these illusions of peace and universal 





‘Referring to Cobden and Bright, champions of the theory that the 
expansion of commerce and the organization of labor due to free trade 
would lead to disarmament. 
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disarmament—in those very months the mightiest and most disci- 
plined force that this earth has ever contained was silently being 
drilled in that wide region from the Rhine to the Elbe and the 
Oder, and from the North Sea to the Bavarian frontier, until, the 
right hour having struck, that army disclosed itself, in all its pro- 
digious and crushing mass, and in all its unmatched capacity for 
destruction and war. And amid those auspicious dreams of peace, 
for what was that army being trained? K6niggratz, Metz, St. 
Privat, and Sedan are the answer. Nor did that army pause until, 
upon the ruins of the empire of the third Napoleon, it had reared 
a new empire—the empire of William I, of Frederick I, and of 
William II, for whose personal character, noble and imaginative 
patriotism, and capacities as a ruler, I yield to no man in my 
admiration. Such was history’s ironic comment upon John 
Bright’s and Richard Cobden’s eloquently urged policy. No words 
of mine can increase the crushing weight of Destiny’s criticism. 
Now in the year 1912, just as in 1866, and just as in 1870, war 
will take place the instant German forces by land and sea are, by 
their superiority at every point, as certain of victory as anything 
in human calculation can be made certain. “Germany strikes 
when Germany’s hour has struck.” That is the time-honored 
policy of her Foreign Office. It is her policy at the present 
hour, and it is an excellent policy—it should be the policy of 
every nation prepared to play a great part in history. 

What then is my plan, and what is my ultimate counsel to the 
nation and the message to my countrymen that at this solemn 
hour I would utter? It is the message burnt into my mind twelve 
years ago during the crisis in South Africa, and which is more 
pressing in 1912 than in 1900: “Arm and prepare to acquit 
yourselves like men, for the time of your ordeal is at hand.” 
So far as the choice between the voluntary system and some form 
of national service is concerned, what have these twelve years 
demonstrated, except the futility and danger of any and every 
other system except some form of compulsion? In the opinion 
of every soldier whether British, German, or French, who has 
given any attention to the subject, this Empire is wholly unpre- 
pared for war. It is practically defenceless beyond its first line. 
Such an Empire invites war, and its assumed security amid the 
armaments of Europe and Asia is insolent and provocative. The 
Territorial Force is now an acknowledged failure—a failure in 
discipline, a failure in numbers, a failure in equipment, a failure 
in energy. I have so often demonstrated this thesis; I have so 
often analyzed the contradictions in the arguments of its sup- 
porters; I have so often exposed their vamped-up statistics, and 
the rewards and encouragement offered by politicians to every 
soldier or civilian willing to say a word in praise of that scheme. 
To you, as experienced business men, I will merely repeat this 
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one statement—so long as the Territorial Force is based on vol- 
untary enlistment, it is impossible to give its members suffi- 
cient training to ensure a discipline which will stand the severe 
test of modern war. I have commanded your armies in peace 
and in war. In my early years, as in my middle life, I have felt, 
and now in these my latest years I still feel to the quick the 
glories accompanying the armies of the past across every battle- 
field. What made the valor of those armies so distinguished? 
One thing at least—it was that in the officers exclusively and 
in the ranks mainly, they were composed of men who regarded 
citizenship as incomplete unless it involved soldiership. Many of 
you have been enfranchised by the Acts of 1832 and 1867. I say 
to you that your enfranchisement is not complete until you have 
become soldiers as well as citizens, prepared to attest your man- 
hood on the battlefield as well as at the election booths. Recently 
I completed my 80th year, and if I now at this late day put to my- 
self the question: How can I best serve England—England 
that to me has been so much, England that for me has done so 
much, again I would say: “Arm and prepare to acquit yourselves 
like men, for the day of your ordeal is at hand.” 


A prophet is not without honor save in his own country or 
in his own house. It will ever remain one of the tragedies of 
history that Lord Roberts died within sound of the guns of 
Ypres, where Britain’s first line was melting away, fulfilling his 
prophesy that weakness invites war and that the Empire was 
defenseless beyond its first line. 

Surely in a universe of compensations, there must be a special 
fate reserved for the statesman who refuses to heed the lessons 
of history affecting his country’s safety, but a year passed after 
Lord Robert’s death before British conservatism was willing to 
acknowledge the truth. The steps then taken to fulfil their ob- 
ligations were logical and followed in regular order. These were: 
(1) the national registration Act of July, 1915; (2) Lord Derby’s 
Recruiting Scheme, October-December, 1915; and (3) the Mili- 
tary Service Bill, January, 1916. 


I. NATIONAL REGISTRATION, 


“In every man’s life, there is one supreme hour towards which 
all earlier experience moves and from which all future results 
may be reckoned. For every individual Briton, as well as for our 
national existence, that solemn hour is now striking. Let us 
take heed to the great opportunity it offers and which most as- 
suredly we must grasp now and at once, or never.” (Kitchener: 
Guildhall speech, 1915.) 
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On July 15, 1915, Parliament enacted the law known by its 
short title as the National Registration Act, 1915, the essential 
features of which are as follows: 

Sec. 1. Requires a register (enrollment) to be formed of all 
persons, male or female, between the ages of fifteen and sixty- 
five, wno were not then in the military or naval services. 

Sec. 2. Provides that the registration shall take place under 
the direction of the Registrar-General who acts under the Local 
Government Board. Actual registration is to be done under 
existing local councils corresponding to our county supervisors or 
municipal boards of aldermen. 

Sec. 3. These local councils are required to compile, tabulate, 
and maintain the register within their respective areas, and make 
such returns therefrom as required by the central authority. 

Sec. 4. (1) Every person required to register must furnish 
the following data regarding himself : 


(a) Name; place of residence ; age ; whether single, married, 
or widowed; number of dependents (if any), distinguishing 
wife, children, and other dependents; profession or occupa- 
tion (if any); name and business address of employer (if 
any), and nature of employer’s business; and nationality, if 
not British; 

(b) Whether the work on which he is employed is work 
for or under any Government Department ; 

(c) Whether he is skilled in and able and willing to per- 
form any work other than the work (if any) at which he 
is at the time employed, and if so, the nature thereof. 


(2) The central registration authority is required to furnish 
the local authorities the necessary forms, and the latter must 
see that a sufficient number are left at every dwelling house within 
their respective districts. 

(3) The local authorities are required to collect the forms 
when filled out and signed. 

Sec. 5. Local registration authorities are given power to com- 
pel persons to appear before them to fill out, complete, or cor- 
rect their forms. 

Sec. 6. Upon filing a complete and correct return, each person 
is to be furnished a certificate of registration, which must be 
siened and preserved by him. 
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Sec. 7. (1) Upon change of residence, he must turn in his 
old certificate and receive another one from the authorities of the 
new district. 

(2) Persons arriving in the United Kingdom must register 
within twenty-eight days. 

Sec. 8. The local Government Board? may make suitable regu- 
lations to carry out the purpose of the act. 

Sec. 9. Makes provisions for payment of expenses of registra- 
tion. 

Sec. 10. Employers must furnish such information as required 
regarding their employees. 

Sec. 11. No person shall be registered in more than one district. 

Sec. 12. Following not to be registered: civil prisoners, luna- 
tics, inmates of charitable institutions, prisoners of war, or in- 
terned persons. 

Sec. 13. Provides necessary punishments for offences on the 
part of registration officials or by persons required to be regis- 
tered. 

Sec. 14. Makes necessary modifications for Scotland on ac- 
count of difference in local government and administration. 

Sec. 15. Makes similar modifications for Ireland with the pro- 
vision that the law will be applied by the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland to such areas only as he may designate. 

Sec. 16. Makes act effective only during present war. 

As a preliminary to compulsory military service, this act marks 
a great advance over the system of enrollment attempted by the 
North during the Civil War. The act of March 3, 1863, pro- 
vided a board of enrollment in each Congressional district con- 
sisting of a Provost Marshall, who was an officer of the army, 
a physician, and a prominent citizen, but instead of merely dis- 
tributing forms for citizens to fill up, the Board was required to 
enroll those subject to military service. ‘The result was that, 
it being no offense to dodge the enrolling officer, many were not 
enrolled, and the Boards had to resort to the expedient of pub- 
lishing the lists and then inviting all citizens to cooperate in seeing 
that none were omitted. Ly placing the burden directly upon the 


*Corresponding somewhat to a Department of the Interior, having 
supervision over the administration of the laws relating to public health, 
relief of the poor, and local government. 
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citizen, where it belongs, Great Britain profited by our mistakes 
and was able in a very few weeks to undertake her final great 
effort to demonstrate to her people that the voluntary system, 
aside from its haphazard and undemocratic features, is now, as 
it has always been, incapable of carrying any nation through a 
war of the first magnitude. 

August 15, 1915, was designated as registration day, and the 
government thus acquired at once concrete information regard- 
ing approximately seventeen million citizens, of whom over five 
million were males of military age, not then in the military or 
naval service. 


II. LORD DERBY’S RECRUITING CAMPAIGN. 


“For my own part I venture, however paradoxical it may seem, 
to express the conviction that the nations who, like the Germans, 
adhere to the principle of universal military training, are per- 
fectly right, and in the long run, the peoples who are prepared 
tc undergo the toil and face the danger of personal service will 
outstrip, not only in war but also in the competitions of peace, the 
peoples who shrink from it.” (Viscount Milner: Speech in the 
House of Lords, July 10, 1906.) 


According to the census of 1911, the population of Great 
Britain consisted of: 


IN ala cota kag ural b tirace sek ao eae eye ea 22,016,661 
SNE asa bcaxesiehodhadeacuawes in eked 23,353,869 
NN a Astute Wale Ra cao ed eR OE 45,370,530 


The population was distributed as follows: England, 75%; 
Scotland, 10.5%; Ireland, 9.7%; Wales, 4.5%; neighboring 
island, 3%.* ‘This census showed approximately 8,300,000 males 
between 18 and 41. The national registration showed 5,011,441 
males between these ages not enlisted, therefore the national 
services must have absorbed since the beginning of the war 
about 3,300,000. If we deduct 300,000 for the Navy and 500,000 





*Recent news dispatches give the percentage enlisting from each 
country as follows: England, 84%; Scotland, 8%; Ireland, 6.5%, and 
Wales, 15%. It thus appears that Englishmen have been furnishing 
more than their share of recruits and the others less, Wales furnishing 
only one-third of her proportion, although this may be explained by the 
fact that her coal miners are classed as “starred” men, as explained 
hereafter. 
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casualties, the effective strength of the army in August, 1915, 
would appear to have been about 2,500,000, not considering 
colonial contingents. Recruiting posters at this time were calling 
for 30,000 men per week, or 1,560,000 per annum, equal to about 
eighty divisions. If the depot reserves are estimated at 100%, 
it would require 3,120,000 men to maintain these eighty divi- 
sions oversea. If to this are added 500,000 in the home defense 
force and 300,000 in the colonial contingents (except India), 
the requirements in men totaled 3,920,000. It was the knowl- 
edge of these great demands which brought forward Lord Derby’s 
recruiting scheme in a vain endeavor to meet the situation by 
voluntary recruiting. Previously the War Office, through posters, 
advertisements, parades, soap-box orators, personal letters, and 
interviews had so heckled the “slackers” that Kipling aptly de- 
scribed the system as “conscription by cajolery.” In order not to 
harass the people further by the military authorities, the Derby 
scheme proposed to form a Parliamentary Recruiting Committee 
made up of members representing all parties, acting with a Joint 
Labor Recruiting Committee, with Lord Derby at their head as 
Director General of Recruiting. His scheme, however, began and 
ended with the War Office, the Parliamentary Committee merely 
acting as an intermediary in an effort to speed up recruiting. 
The data obtained from the national registration was, in the case 
of each male of military age, copied on a pink form and handed 
to the proper local official of the Parliamentary Committee. This 
data was copied on white forms, and armed with these, can- 
vassers visited each citizen and interviewed him in a polite man- 
ner in order to ascertain whether he would enlist at once, whether 
he would do so later, or in case of refusal, to give his reasons 
for declining. A personal letter from Lord Derby setting forth 
the recruiting needs was also mailed to. each person in advance 
of the canvass. The final data was then transferred to blue forms 
and returned to the local War Office recruiting official. The 
great demand for munitions incident to the secondary stage of 
the war and the enlistment in large numbers of men from the 
metal industries had demonstrated the necessity of coordination 
between the recruiting officials and the Department of Muni- 





‘That these figures are reasonably accurate is shown by the army 
estimates submitted to the House of Commons on March 14, 1916, by 
Mr. Tenant, the Under-Secretary for War, based on an army of 4,000,000. 
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tions. Laborers in government munition factories were not to 
be recruited, and such men were issued badges so that no possi- 
ble stigma might attach to them. Men engaged in these indus- 
tries were designated on the recruiting forms with a star and 
were for convenience referred to as “starred” men. Naturally, 
there was a rush to secure occupation in such favored industries, 
as well as an endeavor on the part of other industries to have 
themselves put in the excepted classes. Lord Derby in his report 
to Parliament on the result of his recruiting scheme, December 
20, 1915, referring to the difficulties encountered, stated: 


Many difficulties have been met with, but the chief difficulty has 
been the unreliability of the starring as distinguishing between 
those who should and those who should not be taken for the 
Army. Instead of starring being of assistance, it has been a 
distinct hindrance to the canvass. More especially is this so in 
rural and semi-rural areas, owing to the fact that it was known 
before Registration Day what branches of the agricultural indus- 
try would be starred, with the result that many men who had no 
right to do so, claimed to come under these particular headings. 
The sense of unfairness thus created and the inequality of treat- 
ment of farmers has been most detrimental in these areas. The 
farmer himself is not a starred man, but there are numberless 
cases of his sons and laborers being starred as cowmen and 
horsemen, etc., though in many instances, it is known that they 
are not really so engaged. 

It is essential that the starred list should be carefully investi-- 
gated, and in cases of misdescription, the star removed, and the 
man made available for military service. This applies to the 
starred men in all industries. 

The issue, during the process of canvass, of lists of trades which 
were to be considered “reserved occupations” has also proved 
an obstacle. I recognize that it was essential that such lists 
should be issued, but the fact remains that trades other than those 
mentioned in these lists have been applying to be so included, and 
the men engaged in those’trades are expecting to be treated in 
the same way as “starred” men, and have been deterred from 
coming forward. 

Many men also who would willingly serve find themselves 
barred from doing so Ly domestic, financial, and business obliga- 
tions. This especially applies to professional and commercial 
men who find difficulties in meeting such obligations as payment 
of rent, insurance premium, interest on loans connected with 
their business, and provision for their family, due to the fact 
that their income is entirely dependent on their individual efforts 
and ceases when they join the colors—separation and depend- 
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ent’s allowances being quite inadequate in such cases to meet 
these obligations. This applies not only to married men but to 
single men in many cases. 

Another obstacle to recruiting has been the unequal treatment 
of individuals. Parents and relations especially cannot under- 
stand why their sons, husbands, or brothers should join while 
other young men hold back and secure lucrative employment at 
home. 

Apart from the number of men who have actually enlisted and 
attested, there are many who have promised to enlist when “so 
and so” has also promised to go. There may, of course, be a 
number of men who make this answer as an excuse. But that 
it is genuine in a very large number of cases and is accentuated 
by bad starring, there is no reason to doubt. 


In order to stimulate men to present themselves, three kinds 
of khaki armlets were issued (the wearing of which was optional) 
designating respectively: (a) those who enlisted and were wait- 
ing for a call to join; (b) those who had offered themselves but 
had been found physically disqualified; and (c) soldiers dis- 
charged for physical disability who would probably not recover 
during the war. There was considerable objection to the arm- 
lets on the part of the munition workers (who had received mere 
badges) and also from those found physically disqualified for 
service. Every effort was made to accommodate recruiting to 
the individual requirements of each citizen. The Prime Minister 
had promised that married men would not be called up until 
all available unmarried men had responded. Both married and 
unmarried were placed in twenty-three groups according to age 
(from eighteen to forty-one), and in each group the younger 
men were called up first. If a man signified his willingness to 
enlist at once, if placed in a later group than his age warranted, 
he was accommodated wherever possible. Those who enlisted 
for immediate service were subject to call on 24 hours’ notice, 
in the meantime receiving pay at the rate of three shillings per 
day ; those who could not join at once but were willing to report 
when called upon, were enlisted as reservists without pay. 

Lord Derby’s report to Parliament on the result of his cam- 
paign from October 23 to December 15, showed the following 
results : 
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Se ie NE dec sa wccenvetdsenene 5,011,441 
Total presenting themselves ............... 2,829,263 
PE EE Kntwtceesdacednegauassoant’ 2,182,178 


The actual number enlisting was 103,000 single men and 112,- 
431 married men, a total of 215,431, which merely secured the 
30,000 per week required during the seven weeks the cam- 
paign was conducted. Of the number presenting themselves, 
925,445 had not been examined physically at the time of the 
report, but of those examined 428,853 were rejected, being 2214%, 
though the medical examinations were necessarily to a large 
extent perfunctory, since nearly two million men were examined 
in seven weeks.’ After deducting the number enlisted, those 
rejected for physical reasons, and those starred and engaged in 
indispensable occupations, the figures further showed that of 
those attesting, there were only 343,386 single men and 487,676 
married men available for future enlistment, and these had merely 
signified their willingness to enlist at some later date without 
binding themselves in any way by a formal contract. It was the 
knowledge of the real significance of these figures which led Lord 
Derby to state in his report, “Large as are the figures, I am afraid 
that on analysis they do not prove as satisfactory as I could have 
wished.” At the beginning of the recruiting campaign, he had 
stated : 

If this effort does not succeed, the country knows that every- 
thing possible will have been done to make the voluntary system 
a success, and will have to decide by what method sufficient 
recruits can be obtained to maintain our armies in the field at their 
required strength. 

The effort had failed, and in less than three weeks the Cabinet, 
with the resignation of but a single member, buried the bogey of 
militarism, which professional politicians had used to frighten 
the British workingman, and brought in a bill for which Lord 
Roberts had pleaded in vain for years. 


"In the early days of the war, two out of three applicants were 
rejected in some parts of Ireland, while fifty per cent of applicants for 
enlistment in the Manchester City battalions were found physicaDy 
unqualified. 
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III. MILITARY SERVICE ACT, 1916, 


“For 100 years, the voluntary system for Home Defense has 
been tried and found wanting. ‘Under it, a sufficient number of 
men have never been forthcoming, and can never be forthcoming, 
to devote enough time in peace to render the Army fit for war. 
Discipline cannot be acquired by homeopathic doses ; nothing but 
a considerable period of continuous training can give individual 
soldiers and military units that self-confidence and cohesion 
which are essential to success in war; and no modification of the 
voluntary system, no amount of lavish expenditure, no cajolery, 
no juggling with figures, will ever produce an adequate and 
efficient Home Army.” (Lord Roberts, Mansion House Speech, 
July 22, 1912.) 

The following are the essential features of the act: 

Sec. 1. (1) Enlists for the war, either with the colors or in 
reserve, every male British subject, except as mentioned here- 
after, who on August 15, 1915, (a) was residing in Great Britain, 
(b) had reached 18 years and not attained the age of 41, and (c) 
was unmarried or a widower without children dependent on him. 

(2) Extends to such persons the provisions of the Army Act 
(Articles of War) and the Reserve Forces Acts. 

(3) Permits those qualified to express their preference for 
naval service. 

Sec 2. (1) Any person thus enlisted may apply to the Military 
Service Tribunal for exemption on the ground that (a) he should 
be employed in indispensable work, (b) that persons dependent 
upon him will be left without suitable means of subsistence, (c) 
physical disability, or (d) conscientious objection to bearing 
arms. 

(2) Any Government Department, after consultation with the 
Army Council, may issue certificates of exemption to their em- 
ployees engaged in “work of national importance.” 

(3) Certificates of exemption may be absolute, conditional, 
or temporary, but exemption on the ground of conscience may 
extend to combatant duties only. 

Sec. 3. (1) Provides for changing certificates of exemption as 
necessary either on the initiative of the holder or of the gov- 
ernment. 

(2) Makes it the duty of any person holding a certificate to 
give notice to the issuing authority when the conditions under 
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which he received it have changed and provides penalty for 
failure so to report. 

(3) When a certificate is withdrawn or expires by limitation, 
the holder is enlisted and transferred to the reserve as if no 
certificate had been issued. 

(4) Provides punishment for obtaining certificate of exemp- 
tion fraudulently. 

(5) Where application for exemption has been made, appli- 
cant is not to be called up until the matter is disposed of. 

Sec. 4. Designates short title as “Military Service Act, 1916 ;” 
act to become effective on such date as His Majesty may desig- 
nate, not however later than fourteen days after its passage, and 
the date appointed for compulsory enlistment shall be the twenty- 
first day after the act comes into operation. 


First Schedule. 


The following are exempted: (a) those residing in Great 
Britain solely for educational or other special purposes ; (b) mem- 
bers of the Army, the Territorials, or their respective reserves ; 
(c) members of the Navy or Royal Marines; (d) ministers or 
members of any holy order; and (¢) those holding certificates of 
exemption or who have been rejected for enlistment since August 
14, 1915. 


Second Schedule. 


1. Provides a Military Service Tribunal of not less than five 
nor more than twenty-five in each registration district. 

2. Provides Appeal Tribunals within such areas and composed 
of such numbers as may be prescribed by His Majesty. 

3. Tribunals may act through sub-committees of their own 
members. 

4. Provides a Central Tribunal for Great Britain. 

5. Procedure before these tribunals to be prescribed by Order 
in Council. 


Appeals. 
1. Authorizes appeals from any Military Service Tribunal to 
the Appeal Tribunal in that area. 


2. Provides for similar appeals from the Appeal Tribunal to 
the Central Tribunal. 
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In presenting the foregoing act, the British Cabinet drew upon 
American experience, but they copied the universal service law of 
the Confederacy rather than the draft laws of the Union. The 
Confederate Congress met the issue of universal service at the 
end of the first year of the war, and by the Act of April 16, 1862, 
called out and placed in the military service all white men between 
18 and 35 years, whereas the North waited another year before 
providing for a draft by the Act of March 3, 1863. The British 
law, however, was drafted with the full knowledge of the statis- 
tics obtained through national registration, statistics which were 
never available to the Confederate Congress, while the exemp- 
tions under the Federal law were so broad and so many undemo- 
cratic means for avoiding the draft were inserted that of 292,441 
names drawn on the first draft in July, 1863, only 9,880 were 
finally held to service. 


IV. THE LESSON FOR AMERICA. 


‘Australia has been able to do what she has done because we 
have adopted as the corner stone of our democratic edifice the 
system of compulsory military training. We believe that there is 
but one way by which a nation, being free, can remain so, and 
that is that every man shall not only be willing to defend his 
country, but be able to do so. The defense of one’s country is 
the primary duty of citizenship. It is the first duty of free men. 
Neither liberty nor our national rights can ever be safe when we 
neglect the defense of our country. This is a primary duty of 
citizenship of a free country. Nor can it be safe if we entrust 
it to volunteers. For as it concerns all, so must it apply to all. 
Liberty, the very basis upon which our national edifice rests and 
without which the material side of civilization is a dry husk, 
must be defended by all.” (Hon. Wm. M. Hughes, Premier 
of Australia; speech at Ottawa, February 19, 1916.) 


For the American, interested in the military history of his 
country, the British experience must ever be a subject of absorb- 
ing interest, for whatever is excellent in their institutions must be 
excellent in ours, whatever is defective will be repeated here, 
for American democracy is merely one of the numerous upper 
branches of the Anglo-Saxon tree. If, in their compulsory 
service bill, they have permitted exemptions for starred and pre- 
ferred occupations, we permitted in ours exemptions whereby 
wealth could avoid service by hiring substitutes or by the pay- 
ment of commutation in money. If they have attempted to meet 
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the demands of first-line troops with forces untrained for the 
purpose, we have done likewise. If they have created a multi- 
tude of forces in time of peace—Regulars, Militia, Volunteers and 
Yeomanry—to be merged in time of war into one national army, 
ineffective short of two years’ service, so have we created Regu- 
lars, Militia, Volunteers, Students’ and Business Men’s Leagues, 
with the same defects. If they have endeavored laboriously to 
create a Territorial force based upon voluntary service and com- 
plete in all its parts, yet founding it on shifting sand by pro- 
viding that whole units might volunteer for service in the national 
army in time of war, so have we attempted to create an organized 
state militia with the same fundamental defect. If they have 
resorted to the most undemocratic methods for recruiting their 
armies, we have blindly imitated them by adhering to the theory 
that men should be hired to defend the State. If they have per- 
sisted in looking upon their army as a jealously guarded excres- 
cence on the body politic, we have disfranchised ours and de- 
prived it of a voice in the creation of safety appliance devices 
essential to a dangerous occupation. Difficult though their prob- 
lem has been to combat the conservatism of a people living under 
an unwritten constitution, ours has been rendered more complex 
by adopting the principle that powers not delegated are reserved 
“to the States respectively or to the people.” Nothing in the later 
history of England is more erroneous than the theory that uni- 
versal military service is alien to Anglo-Saxon institutions. The 
reasons for the growth of such an erroneous theory may be 
quickly outlined and will point the way to a solution of our 
problem. 

From the time the Romans quit Britain in the fifth century 
down to the expansion of commerce in the sixteenth and later 
centuries, liability for compulsory service was the distinction 
which separated the free man from the slave, serf, or alien, ac- 
cording to the century. The old English “fyrd” or militia was 
the nation in arms, and it was to this Anglo-Saxon institution 
that Scharnhorst pointed as a model for Prussia after the battle 
of Jena and the onerous terms of the Peace of Tilsit, and which 
at the present time, greatly improved and applied to the presumed 
requirements of a continental rather than an insular power, is 
known throughout the world as the “German” system. The 
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obligation to serve under the early Anglo-Saxon theory was 
personal, having nothing to do with ownership of the soil, except 
as this was a measure of wealth. The measure of service was one 
soldier to every five “hides”—a “hide” being the amount of land 
required for the support of a single family, necessarily varying 
according to locality from sixty to one hundred acres. They 
could be called out for three purposes—trinoda necessitas: (1) 
to suppress insurrection; (2) repel foreign invasions; and (3) 
assist in the construction of fortresses and other public works, 
such as the repair of highways and bridges. We have repeated 
in our Constitution almost verbatim the trinoda necessitas of the 
primitive Anglo-Saxons in specifying the purposes for which the 
militia of the States may be called into the Federal service. It 
is of interest to note also that Alfred, during the Danish inva- 
sions, created the first system of reserves whereby one-half of 
the population alternately remained at home tilling the soil, while 
the other half took the field. The feudal theory of compulsory 
service, based upon land tenure instead of wealth measured in 
land, was of Celtic origin, and became engrafted on Anglo-Saxon 
institutions after the Norman invasion. The principle of com- 
pulsory service therefore obtained whether of Anglo-Saxon or 
of Celtic origin, with the important distinction that, whereas the 
Anglo-Saxon principle was based upon the theory of home 
defense, the Norman or Celtic was based upon the security of 
the Crown. The struggle over these two theories occupied the 
attention of Englishmen during the succeeding centuries, and 
because the Crown in time came to levy taxes under various sub- 
terfuges as commutation in lieu of compulsory service, there 
arose that struggle between Crown and Commons which devel- 
oped every phase of individual liberty known to our institutions 
and which finds its expression in those inspiring declarations 
known as Bills of Rights, with which we are accustomed to 
preface our constitutions. In this struggle, the nobility sided 
with the commons, and becoming thus their champions against the 
extension of the royal prerogative, the English nobility acquired 
that peculiar place of affection in the hearts of the commons 
which has made them the envy of the world’s aristocracy, more 
particularly that of France, where the nobility with less fore- 
sight sided with the Bourbons against the Third Estate, and in 
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consequence went down with their kings before the flood of the 
French Revolution. 

But neither the ancient militia nor the feudal array, though 
available by compulsion, were able to meet the military neces- 
sities of the later Norman and Angevin kings. Their feudal 
holdings in France made military demands upon them which 
could not be met by the militia, because it could be used only 
for home defense, and the feudal cavalry did not meet the situa- 
tion both because of the difficulty of transporting large bodies of 
horsemen across the channel and because service in the feudal 
army could be required for only forty days in one year. This 
gave rise to the custom of hiring “mercenaries” or “stipendaries,” 
and the thrifty Swiss and Hessian princes reaped a rich harvest 
in supplying troops of this class. This development had a pro- 
found effect upon the English attitude toward military matters, 
for the paid “soldiers” (Latin soldus, pay) with which their kings 
were thus able to surround themselves, maintained out of the 
royal purse, became associated in their minds as the antithesis of 
“militia” (Latin “miles,” a soldier who swore fealty to the Roman 
republic) .® 

The British regular army dates from 1660 and arose from a 
demand of Charles II for a body guard, though it was not legal- 
ized until the Revolution of 1688 and the passage of the first 
Mutiny Act in 1689. The change in the character of modern 
armies brought about by this revolution marks the beginning of 
modern military history. Thenceforth the regular army became 
a national army dependent upon the exchequer, and its allegiance 
was transferred from the Crown to the people. Since that revo- 
lution, England’s greatest danger, like our own, has not been 
from the possibility of usurpation of power by some Praetorian 
Guard, but from the weakness inherent in a traditional militia 


*The word “militia” as used in our Constitution had been under- 
stood for nearly two centuries here in America to imply manhood 
service. The first militia code of Massachusetts, that of 1649, required 
“every person above sixteen years (with specified exemptions) to duly 
attend exercises and service,” and penalties for disobedience were pro- 
vided. Washington's first recommendation to Congress on the subject 
of national defense was an endorsement of Secretary Knox’s plan for 
universal manhood service. The Bill of Rights of Pennsylvania of 
1775 is apropos in this connection: “A frequent recurrence to funda- 
mental principles is absolutely necessary to preserve the blessings of 
liberty. The people ought therefore to exact a due and constant 
regard to them from their legislators.” 
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raised by voluntary effort and, through lack of training, unsuited 
to modern warfare. Macauley reminds his readers that not once 
has the English regular army been untrue to the people; yet it 
was the mutiny of the untrained Pennsylvania militia who be- 
sieged Congress in Philadelphia in June, 1783, which showed 
the Constitutional Convention the necessity of providing for a 
District of Columbia, and the inability of the militia in our newer 
states to suppress domestic violence has so often resulted in call- 
ing upon the Federal government for aid in domestic disturb- 
ances that such unjustifiable use of regular troops has ceased 
to excite comment in this country and has come to be looked upon 
as a happy ending of intolerable conditions. 

With compulsory service in the militia a basic principle of gov- 
ernment, how does it happen that England, like America, has 
always been so poorly prepared in the beginning of her wars to 
meet a first-class enemy on land? The answer is very simple and 
may be shortly summed up in three reasons: First, the early 
grasp of the importance of sea power which led England to 
sweep in turn the Spanish, Dutch, and French from the sea. 
This led to a sense of security on land which, failing to take into 
account the aggressive character of her people, has often led her 
into wars for which she was improperly prepared, and caused 
her to rely on coalitions to offset her military weakness. Second, 
the narcotic effect on the average citizen of the presence of a 
standing army, which he would not maintain at sufficient strength 
for imperial purposes but which relieved him from that sense 
of responsibility to the state which would have proved to him 
the necessity for national service. Third, and most important, 
the growth of commerce. Through her sea power England had 
girdled the world with colonies and established her trade routes 
before Europe had emerged from feudalism. During the 19th 
century, the British Empire increased in population from 25,000,- 
000 to 490,000,000, in area from 1,500,000 to 11,500,000 square 
miles, in revenue, from £37,500,000 to £156,000,000, in ships from 
2,000,000 to 13,000,000 tons, in trade from £79,000,000 to 
£2,000,000,000 ; yet the outbreak of the present European war 
found her weaker on land than at the expiration of the Napoleonic 
period, exactly a century earlier. Commerce is the great dis- 
tributor of democracy. This explains why there has been such a 
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rapid expansion of democracy since the advent of steam navi- 
gation. It likewise upsets Aristotle’s theory of the cycle of gov- 
ernment, i. ¢., that governments usually begin as monarchies, 
the monarch becomes a tyrant and is overthrown by the aristoc- 
racy, this in turn gives way to oligarchy, only to be succeeded in 
turn by democracy and anarchy until another Caesar arises to 
renew the process. This theory was proved step by step in the 
history of Rome, but commerce has been such a powerful pro- 
pellant of modern democracy that states pass directly from mon- 
archies to democracies without the intervening stages, and brings 
them face to face with the problem of arresting the tendency 
toward anarchy. But the aim of Commerce is Wealth, and the 
illegitimate offspring of Wealth is Luxury, which looks askance 
at the discipline of mind and body, the plain diet, and the simple 
life of the soldier. The classes in the economic state are Capital 
and Labor. Capital becomes absorbed in the limitation of Cost 
and the increase of Profits, and Labor in increasing Wages and 
shortening of Hours of Work, hence the classes drift inevitably 
apart unless the state steps in and compels economic justice. The 
Reform Bills of 1832, 1867 and 1885 reformed the political 
status of British Labor, but not its economic status. They 
enfranchised the laboring man but did not educate him to the 
responsibility of government which he had for centuries willingly 
transferred to the shoulders of British aristocracy. His vision 
was thereby narrowed, and he relied upon minimum wage and 
old age pension to remove the slums of London. A larger vision 
and a spirit of investigation would have set him wondering at the 
absence of slums in Berlin. He did not grasp the fundamentals 
of the modern economic problem, viz: the relation between 
disciplined character and modern industrial efficiency. ‘There- 
fore the Haldane reforms were neither Anglo-Saxon nor demo- 
cratic. And if the Englishman could not see this, is it strange 
that the American, in whom the lack of discipline is more marked 
and with whom insistence on individual liberty is ever greater, 
should not? 

For a generation, the American business man has been harassed 
by his governments, State and National, because he has con- 
centrated his attention on the reduction of Cost, the increase of 
Profits, and the advantages of Combination, without giving serious 
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attention to their relations to good government or economic jus- 
tice. With his mind centered upon these matters, he has given 
but little attention to how he should be governed, and has accepted 
without independent investigation the theory of Pacifism and 
Disarmament that armies are ipso facto destroyers of Value. He 
did not stop to consider that the constitutions of mankind have 
been written in the heart blood of soldiers and that Capital 
depends for its Profits on the stability of institutions. During 
the same time that American business and government have thus 
been arrayed against each other, the German, less concerned 
with individual liberty and more concerned with collective 
efficiency, has hitched his Trusts to the chariot of government 
and developed, in the face of strenuous competition, an industrial 
expansion never before equalled in the same length of time in the 
history of the world. 

The reason that the present demand for preparedness could 
not be lightly brushed aside is because the American business man 
for the second time in two decades has given his serious attention 
to a national issue. The lack of national insurance appealed to 
his business instinct, but he did not approach the subject 
with the same spirit of investigation he would have applied 
to a problem of extending his business or or searching 
for new markets, in order to ascertain whether it could at the 
same time be made to assist him in meeting the competition arising 
from the super-organization of business in Europe which will 
inevitably follow the present war. Nor did Labor, equally 
absorbed in the struggle to shorten Hours of Work, increase 
Wages, and limit Output, investigate it to ascertain whether the 
burden of war could thereby in any manner be lifted from its 
shoulders. Had they consented to do this, both must inevitably 
have reached the conclusion that the only system of national de- 
fense is American through which, in time of peace, the military 
factory will produce as a by-product preparedness for greater 
industrial efficiency, and that system only is democratic which, in 
time of war, splashes with blood the doorposts of both Capital 
and Labor. 
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Physical Training and Bayonet Fighting. 

PrystcaL ‘TRAINING. 

I. LESSONS OF THE WAR. 

URING the first three months of the war our army expe- 

I) rienced all forms of tactical operations: The retreat from 

Mons; the advance across. the Marne; the big turning 

movement from the Aisne to our present position; then trench 
warfare. 

From these we have gained ample experience in the effect of 
modern weapons and the methods employed by the enemy, and 
we have learned that the value of individual physical fitness, so 
fully recognized by the ancient Greeks as such an important fac- 
tor in war, has not diminished, but increased; for never has war 
tried the endurance, health, and nerve of all ranks to such an 
extent. 

If we examine the nature of the various operations, we find that 
the marching must always be forced; in a retreat, to try to shake 
off an energetic and enterprising enemy close in pursuit by means 
of motor lorries mounted with machine guns; in an advance, to 
press an advantage over a tenacious and cunning foe; in turning 
movements, to evade detection by aeroplanes—and that from the 
Aisne required great endurance—marching by night and hiding 
by day gives scanty rest. 

To “dig-in” is the only protection from artillery. fire, and to 
have to dig trenches after a hard march or each advance in the 
attack, to dig for dear life, is such a severe test of strength that 
unless a man is fit, he will break up under the strain. 

The firing is frequently feverishly rapid, and to be well directed, 
trained activity of brain and limb are essential. 

Then the bayonet fighting. This has assumed such a tactical 
importance that I propose to devote the second part of my lecture 
to it and need only now point out that the rapid sprint and the 
strength to deliver the skillful thrusts require a man to be sound 
in wind and limb. 

The battles now seem to be endless—the whole war is just 
one long battle. Compared with this war the Peninsular was a 
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“peaceful” war! The constant exposure, exhaustion, and strain 
of the modern battle play havoc with the health of the troops. 
The terrific bursts of high explosives, rapid fire from rifle and 
machine gun during an attack, the aeroplanes hovering overhead, 
the night attacks, the hand grenades and mines shatter all but 
the strongest nerve. A soldier must be mentally and physically 
fit, or he will go under and be a burden on the army. It is just 
as absurd for a man to take the field in this war if he is unfit as it 
would be for a sickly weed to fight a well-trained champion boxer. 
Hard marches, exposure, and nervous tension will break up the 
unfit as surely as the champion’s fists. j 

The “Fog of War” has been more or less dissipated by the 
aeroplanes, so we can no longer rely on the genius of some gen- 
eral to take advantage of it and bring hostilities to a rapid and 
successful close by a series of brilliant and bewildering operations. 
With the armies facing each other along a front of some 300 
miles, parted by only a few hundred yards, each knows all about 
the other’s movements and counters at once. Each is waiting 
until it thinks itself strong enough to fall upon the other, man 
against man. It is a man to man war in which the junior officer, 
the noncommissioned officer, and the private play the important 
part, and, as never before, it is a case of the survival of the 
fittest. 


II. QUALITIES WHICH MAKE UP FITNESS FOR WAR. 
1. Physical Fitness. 


If a man has not the strength and powers of endurance to 
withstand the marching, digging, and other physical tests, his 
health will break down. Once his health goes, his nerve will go 
also. The nerve depends on health, and health depends on power 
of physical endurance. There are many cases of fit men recov- 
ering who lost their nerve from a shell shock, but I have heard of 
no case of any man whose nerve has given way on account of 
unfitness recovering sufficiently to return to the front. The col- 
lapse is as sudden as it is complete, and the cause is ill health 
and poor condition. It would be interesting to know what the 

wastage in our army has been just through physical unfitness. 
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2. Executive Action. 

Next in importance to physical fitness comes executive action, 
that is, quickness in action, presence of mind, the mind and muscle 
working in sympathy. It is that quality which enables a man 
to grasp a situation and make up his mind quickly and act on the 
spur of the moment. It is the same quality which makes a man 
a good football player, a good boxer, enables a man to see an open- 
ing and take advantage of it. A successful chess player requires 
a different brain, more of an administrative one. He has plenty 
of time to think and consider, and has not to act in the fluster and 
confusion of a battle. He has to contend with no physical effort 
or strain. An executive brain, on the other hand, has to work in 
quick sympathy with the body to control it and make it obey. 
It is a matter of coordination—brain and muscle working in har- 
mony. 


3. Confidence. 


All ranks must have confidence; the man in his skill with rifle 
and bayonet and in his executive training; the officer in the skill 
of his men and in his own executive ability, so that he can 
confidently give an order, although in the carrying out of it he 
runs the risk of sacrificing the lives of his comrades. If he 
lacks confidence, he hesitates, if he hesitates he is lost; those 
under him will be the first to notice it, and his lack of confidence 
will spread to them. His confidence depends on the knowledge 
of his executive ability, and this ability depends on physical fit- 
ness—the foundation of all success in war. 


t, Dominant Qualities in Games. 


War is only a glorified game requiring the same qualities, but in 
a higher degree, as are developed in vigorous games. What 
qualities prevail in games, say football? Physical fitness, execu- 
tive action, and confidence—the three essential qualities for suc- 
cess in war! This example brings it home more and lets you 
understand exactly what is necessary for success in the field; it 
makes you understand that war, so far as we are concerned, is 
not a mystic act. You can grasp what qualities to develop. They 
are tangible and can be developed in all of us. 
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III. THE MEANS OF DEVELOPING THESE QUALITIES BY MEANS 
OF PHYSICAL TRAINING. 
1. Physical Training a Misnomer. 


Physical training is a misnomer, for the training embraces that 
of the mind and nerve, as well as the body, besides giving health to 
the system. 

2. Strength. 


On the completion of the table, or series of exercises, every 
muscle in the body will have been scientifically developed in pro- 
portion to its size. It is a matter of interest to know that this 
scientific arrangement of exercises has been adapted from the 
Swedish System of Physical Training, and has been over 100 
years in maturing to its present state of excellency. 


3. Health. 


Not only the muscles, but all the vital and internal organs— 
the heart, the lungs, the liver, the kidneys and the digestive 
organs—will have been worked and stimulated on completion 
of the exercises. Money will always be made out of a sound 
idea. It is only necessary to take up any fashionable paper, and 
there you will read how certain strong men and athletes will cure 
all manner of ailments, make you fit, and tone your nerves. To 
anyone organically sound, they will do as they say. They only 
require your money and patience. But their treatment is noth- 
ing but our exercises. The only difference is we make no charge. 
A man once made a bet that he would stand in a crowded thor- 
oughfare in London and offer sovereigns for sale to passers-by for 
a shilling apiece and that he would not sell one in a day. He 
won his bet. You must not miss the chance of getting yourself 
and your men fit. 


4. Nerve. 


Every exercise in the training requires mental effort—no exer- 
cise is mechanical. The link which connects mind and muscle is 
a nerve. Everybody knows that if the muscles are regularly 
worked, they will increase in strength ; you will see it for yourself ; 
it is tangible. So it is with the nerves. Every time they are 
employed by the brain to move muscles, they are toned and 
strengthened. 
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In peace, the greatest supporters of physical training were the 
assistant adjutants of regiments. When recruits used to shoot 
badly, they diagnosed their failure as being due to physical weak- 
ness. Consequently they were sent to go through a further course 
of physical training, after which, in most cases, the shooting 
greatly improved. But the improvement was due not to strength- 
ened muscles, but to strengthened nerves, for shooting is a mental 
effort. The diagnosis was wrong, but the result was the same. 


5. Coordination, or Executive Action. 

Every exercise performed in the physical training is one of 
coordination, which means that the muscle is controlled by the 
mind ; it is these exercises of coordination which develop execu- 
tive action by bringing mind, nerve, and muscle in direct sym- 
pathy with one another. It is the constant performance of these 
exercises which develops quickness in action and presence of 
mind. ‘Too much brain study, on the other hand, develops the 
brain at expense of muscle and kills executive action. 

Develop those qualities which are essential for success in war. 
Keep brain and muscle in sympathy with one another. 


6. Intelligence. 


The more the brain is used in the exercises, the more will the 
power of the brain be increased, intelligence developed, and will 
strengthened. 

The effect of physical training is shown not only in the greater 
fitness of the men but also in their increased intelligence. This 
is one of the chief reasons why the value of physical training has 
been recognized and encouraged by officers. 


%. The Training Continuous. 


To develop all these qualities, the training must be continuous 
and performed every day for six days a week. If discontinued 
for a period, one cannot start again at the point where one left 
off. It will be necessary to go back and work up to that point 
again. 

After the officers and men have completed the eighth Table 
of the Recruits’ training, they should learn the trained men’s 
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exercises and perform a table of them daily. They take half 
an hour to perform. It only requires a little organization and 
method, and the training can be dovetailed in with other work. 

It is not as if physical training interfered and had a harm- 
ful influence on other branches ‘of training. It is the reverse. 
Physical training is the foundation of all training. 

A man’s muscles are developed for marching, digging, and 
bayonet fighting, his intelligence is increased for skirmishing, 
he is kept healthy and fit, and during his exercises, he undergoes 
the strictest discipline. 


8. The Training Universal. 

The training must be universal to include all ranks. Remember 
officers have the same physical test as the men, but with added 
responsibility. Constant responsibility wears out the body as 
well as the mind. No one in the army is too old to perform the 
exercises contained in the Physical Training Tables. A man of 
seventy, who is organically sound, can perform them and benefit 
by them. Any man who is unable to perform them is unfit for 
service, and if he goes on active service, he will break down and 
be a burden to the army. 

The young learn control, the old are made agile and have their 
nerves strengthened, the unhealthy are made fit, and the fit are 
made fitter. One cannot be too fit for war. 


9. An Appeal to Common Sense. 


By explaining the value and object of physical training to offi- 
cers and noncommissioned officers, the importance and soundness 
of the training will at once appeal to them and gain their support. 
Their belief in it will affect the men so that all ranks will carry 
out the training with enthusiasm to the inestimable benefit of the 
army. 


IV. THE ORGANIZATION AND METHOD OF CARRYING OUT PHYSICAL, 
TRAINING IN A REGIMENT. 
1. Recruits’ Tables. 


All ranks should complete the recruits’ course of physical 
training. 
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2. Trained-men Exercises. 

When the recruits’ course has been completed, a Table of 
Trained Men’s Exercises should be performed daily. This can be 
carried out by section commanders who have been taught the 
exercises under regimental arrangements. 


3. Regimental Physical Training Staff. 
The physical training in a regiment should be superintended 
by a qualified officer with an Aldershot certificate, and be assisted 
by at least four assistant instructors, one for each company. 


3AYONET FIGHTING. 
I. THE TACTICAL IMPORTANCE OF BAYONET FIGHTING, 
1. Big Gun responsible for Bayonet. 


The big gun is responsible for the bayonet. The only way to 
get protection from artillery is by entrenching, and the only 
way to get a man out of a trench is with the bayonet. A man 
won't leave his trench, for he knows he is safer in it than out, it 
is the human element which prevails. He argues that while he 
is “dug in” only about one shell in fifty does any material damage 
to the trench. He knows his trench is only about three feet wide, 
a small mark for guns miles away. If he gets demoralized and 
loses his head and runs out of his trench, he knows that he will 
come under an overwhelming fire. Every dog will chase a cat 
that runs. Observe the present positon of the two armies, both 
entrenched within a stone’s throw of each other, neither able 
to move one way or the other. 


2. The Next Big Battles. 


The present state of affairs cannot go on forever; the climax 
must come, and the climax by logical reasoning will be great 
hand-to-hand battles decided by the infantry with bayonet and 
knife, with the artillery and cavalry on both sides standing off 
awaiting the issue, ready to pursue or protect. 


3. The Fighting Power of the German Soldier. 


There is no braver man than the German soldier. He is ready 
at any moment to lay down his life for his country, but he is 
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not the unit of the German Army. The noncommissioned officer 
is the unit of the German Army. Without the noncommissioned 
officer to lead and show the way, the German soldier seems 
helpless. He lacks initiative and the fighting spirit; both have 
been suppressed. Where discipline and control play a part, at 
long range, he is an excellent soldier, but at hand-to-hand fighting 
when he has to rely on his own resources, he is lost. 

11. THE OVERWHELMING ADVANTAGE WE POSSESS OVER THE GERMAN. 

1. The Fighting Spirit of the Briton. 

We commence where the German leaves off. In other words, 
while the unit of the German Army is the noncommissioned 
officer, with ours it is the individual soldier. 

The British soldier is at his best when he is fighting under no 
other control than that of his fighting spirit. This spirit is in 
his soul, it cannot be suppressed. During peace, it finds relief in 
games of a fighting nature, boxing, and football. The German 
soldier on the other hand is suppressed; any spark of spirit is 
smothered by iron mechanical discipline. The fighting spirit of 
the German Army is supplied by the officer and noncommissioned 
officer. 

It has been proved that when a German soldier sees a bayonet, 
his fighting value is finished—he “chucks up the sponge.” The 
Briton on the other hand when he “sees red,” when his fighting 
spirit possesses him, gets more furious. He may quit the firing 
line with a slight wound when his blood is cool and he is hit at 
long range, but he is “berserk” when his blood is up! 


2. The Value of the Fighting Spirit. 

The value of this fighting superiority of our men cannot be 
over-estimated, especially as this is to be a man-to-man war. This 
advantage, if we can only apply it, must bring us ultimate victory. 
In any form of combat, whether in a game of football or boxing 
match, the side or individual with the gteater fighting spirit, and 
with the ability to apply that spirit, must conquer even at great 
physical disadvantage. 

There is no better illustration than the boxing contests between 
Wells and Carpentier. The match when first arranged found 
little favor with all true sportsmen. There was Wells, in his 
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prime, one of the most scientific boxers we had ever possessed, 
matched to fight a French boy of nineteen years of age, quite two 
stone lighter and about five inches shorter. It seemed purely a 
money-making affair for Wells and a most unsporting match. 
The first fight took place in Belgium. Wells very soon showed his 
superiority at long-range fighting—artillery work—and by the 
second round had Carpentier practically beaten. After this, a 
change came over the fight. Carpentier’s fighting spirit began 
to assert itself. He got in at close range and fought at close 
quarters—bayonet work—and knocked Wells out in the fourth 
round! Everybody was astounded at the result of the fight. 
There could have been only one reason for it—Wells must have 
been sick. No other excuse or reason would be taken. All 
were blinded by Wells’ tangible physical advantage ; none realized 
the power of spirit. So another fight was arranged. The second 
fight took place about six months after the first. Before the fight 
commenced, Wells was a beaten man. He knew he only had 
physical advantages backed with long-range skill. Carpentier 
was certain of victory. What was muscle compared with spirit ? 
He might have to wait a round or two before he could get in, but 
in the end he must win. He won in 73 seconds. 

The fighting spirit, with skill to apply it, must triumph over 
mere physical disadvantages. But the fighting spirit without skill 
is of little value. 

Bandsman Blake, another boxer with the fighting spirit but 
not sufficient skill to apply it, challenged Wells and fought him, 
but he was unable to apply his advantage; he was easily defeated 
by the artificial superiority of Wells. 

The German now is at the height of his arrogance. He has 
driven us back from Mons, over-run Belgium, established himself 
in France. It is little wonder that he is full of false confidence. 
He firmly believes that it is only a matter of days when we will 
give in. Without a doubt up to the present, a referee would give 
him the verdict on points. 

But it is only the early stages of the fight; he has had the 
advantage of long-range fighting and physical power. In the 
next battle, we must get in and do our close-quarter work and take 
advantage of our spirit ; it will be the case of Wells and Carpentier 
over again. In the battle after the next, we will have won before 
we fight. 
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But to apply our advantage we must have skill. To acquire 
this skill, skill to kill at close quarters, requires long and constant 
training, even more than it does to kill at long-range with gun 
and rifle. 


Ill. THE NECESSITY OF CONSTANT PRACTICE IN ORDER TO ACQUIRE 
SKILI, WITH THE BAYONET. 


1. Bayonet Training Formerly Neglected. 


Although bayonet fighting is of such tactical importance, and 
although it requires considerable power and skill to use the 
bayonet effectively, there is no form of training so sadly over- 
looked. 

Good direction with the bayonet is far more important than 
good aim with the rifle. If you miss a man with the rifle, the 
bullet may hit another and there is generally time to fire again, but 
with a bayonet it is different; if you miss your man in all prob- 
ability you will be killed or put out of action. .Also you must get 
your man in a vital place, the face, throat, upper part of chest, 
abdomen or groins. A bayonet thrust in all these places is more 
or less vital, but what is most important they allow of easy 
penetration and quick withdrawal. If a bayonet fixes in the 
shoulder blade, the foot has to be pressed against the body before 
the blade can be wrenched out. In a mélée there is little time for 
anything but pointing or parrying, and if a blade gets stuck in a 
bone, one is left defenceless. 

Remember also that in a bayonet mélée the fighting is done 
when in an exhausted state, at close quarters, corps-a-corps, often 
in the narrow space of a trench, so the importance of being able to 
make a true point in a vital spot is most difficult, and abnormal 
mental and physical conditions must be realized. 


2. Vigor. 


It is essential that the bayonet be used with vigor to allow for 
penetration and quick withdrawal. 


3. Quickness. 
Rapidity in bayonet work is as important as rapid fire with a 
rifle. 
One’s liability does not end when one of the enemy is accounted 
for. There are one’s comrades to be helped. 
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The trench must be cleared as soon as possible in order to 
meet a counter attack, which is bound to come. If the counter 
attack comes before the trench is cleared, the attack will have 
failed. Quick bayonet work is most essential for success of 
an assault. 





t. The Difficulty of Bayonet Fighting. 

Good direction, vigor, and quickness in bayonet fighting 
requires considerable skill and strength under normal conditions, 
but it is seldom that it can be carried out in normal conditions. 

Take for an example a bayonet assault in actual fighting con- 
ditions. 


5. Actual Conditions of Bayonet Fighting. 


Say at four o’clock in the morning an order is received for a 
regiment occupying a trench, to make an assault at six o’clock on 
the enemy’s trench, about one hundred yards distant. 

For two hours, all will be in a state of violent nervous tension. 
‘The same sort of feeling as one experiences before going in to bat, 
or before a cross country run, or boxing competition, only a 
hundred times worse. This tension reacts on the body and has 
a most exhausting effect on it. At six o’clock the dash forward 
is made. The assault is not made in one long regular line. The 
human element comes out. The most eager and high strung are 
off and away first, then comes the mass, followed up by the 
slow and prudent. It is a disordered mass which dashes across 
the open and hurls itself on the enemy. It is not the first contact 
that decides the fight. The gallant first against the enemy may 
perhaps die nobly, fixed by many bayonets; they clear the way 
for the mass. It is the mass who decide the fight. Hand-to-hand, 
corps-a-corps. ‘The mass must jump in and do the bayoneting in 
the trench, so as not to mask the supporting fire of the rifles and 
maxims which will be directed against any counter attack. ‘The 
men must learn to kill at the closest quarters. 

In many of the bayonet charges that we have made, our men 
have thrown away their rifles, for they found them useless. They 
were too exhausted to use them at close quarters under such 
trying conditions. Instead they resorted to their fists, even bit 
and scratched—a pathetic example of the impotency of fighting 
spirit, unbacked by skill. 
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6. The Loss of Our Advantage. 


When the bayonet is discarded, we lose our overwhelming 
advantage over the German. 

We must realize the mental excitement and physical exhaustion 
entailed in a bayonet assault. A game of Rugby football is 
nothing compared to it, and there is no more violent or strenuous 
physical game than Rugby. To play a good game of Rugby one 
must be fit and be thoroughly trained. How much more important 
is it to train for a bayonet assault ? 

Some great general used to tell his soldiers to “think bay- 
onets”; it is good advice, but better far is to practice bayonets. 
Constant practice in bayonet work is of vital importance. 


IV. METHOD OF CARRYING OUT BAYONET FIGHTING, 


1. Instructions for Bayonet Fighting. 


Full and detailed instructions how to train men in the use of 


the bayonet will be found in 
Service Rifle and Bayonet.” 


Bayonet Fighting, Instruction with 


The first exercises teach the points and parries and develop the 
muscles. The use of the disc teaches direction, the constant 
pointing of the bayonet into sacks filled with such resisting mate- 
rial as turf, sods and straw, develops vigor. The “course,” in the 
assault practice, need not be stereotyped but may include all forms 
of trenches, earthworks, etc. 


2. Necessity for All Ranks to Train with the Bayonet. 


Officers in the infantry are now issued the rifle and bayonet, and 
all must be able to use them. 

In the big battles to come, whole brigades and divisions will 
advance to the assault, and every individual in them must be 
able to use the bayonet effectively. As in the fighting up to now, 
the enemy has concentrated his efforts in picking off the officers, 
so it will be in a bayonet charge; picked men will be told to kill 
off our officers. It is the bounden duty of every officer to learn 
how to use the bayonet effectively and be physically fit to lead his 
men in the assault. 
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3. Continuous Training Necessary. 


Bayonet fighting training must be continuous and should be 
carried out daily if possible. Half an hour a day is sufficient. 
As with physical training, it goes hand in hand with other forms 
of training. It develops all muscles, it makes one fit, and is a form 
of training that appeals to the average Briton. He likes it, and if 
he likes it, then it acts as a tonic and breaks the monotony of 
routine. 

The more training a man gets and the more he realizes that 
the bayonet is a deadly weapon in his hand the greater will be his 
confidence when it comes to the assault. Every man must be 
made to feel that he can account for three of the enemy. 


4. Organization. 


Sayonet fighting instruction must be organized on similar lines 
te the physical training. A qualified officer should superintend 
all the training. Each company should have a qualified noncom- 
missioned officer, and all noncommissioned officers should be 
trained as instructors so that the smallest units can be instructed 
by their commanders if necessary. The more instructors the 
simpler will it be to carry out the training. 


CONCLUSION. 
1. Points Discussed. 


In this lecture, you have heard nothing new or startling. Your 
attention has been called to obvious facts, but facts of vital 
importance. So obvious are the facts that one passes them by 
and takes them for granted. It is in this complacency that the 
danger lies. The foundation of all military training, the root of 
all efficiency, is apt to be put in the shade and neglected by the 
glamor of field training. Your common sense and reason will 
tell you how these facts must never be lost sight of even for a day. 


2. Summary of Facts. 
The main points brought to your notice are: 


I. Physical fitness is the foundation of all success in war, and 
more so in this war than formerly. 

II. The method of the development of the essential qualities 

for success in war by means of physical training. 
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III. The tactical importance of bayonet fighting. 
IV. Our great natural advantage over the German. 
V. The need of keén and constant practice in order to apply 
this advantage. 
VI. That one hour a day be set aside for physical training 
and bayonet practice—a very small portion of a day’s 
work. 


3. The Critical Days of the War. 


These are the critical days of the war, for the war is being 
decided now, and here in England, not in France. The army out 
there is only the holding army, you, the service battalions, are to 
be the striking force. Your success depends on your training. 
Germany realizes this; she also is training hard. 

You, officers and noncommissioned officers, are the trainers of 
the men. You have excellent material, the pick of our manhood. 
They are the mass, and it is the mass that decides a battle. It is 
you who develop and leaven this mass and by force of example 
arouse their keenness and enthusiasm. 

Remember war is only a glorified game. Train for it in the 
same spirit as you would train for your football cup ties and 
boxing competitions. You train for them because you see the 
value of the training; the training for war is a hundred times 
more important. 

This war is a contest, a contest for our life as an Empire. We 
must win to live and the result rests with you. This is a war 
to the knife, so let us learn how to use the knife whether it is on 
the end of a rifle or in the hand. Fight this war to the finish, a 
“knock-out.” A drawn game, settled on economic conditions, 
like a drawn boxing contest, will only lead to further wrangling 
and a second war. 





® 








A Manual of Field Equipment. 
By Ist Lieut. Edgar L. Field, 26th Infantry. 


F IT be true that “the excellence of an organization is judged 
by its field efficiency,” more system and uniformity should be 
sought in the method of prescribing equipment for field service. 

Organizations are far more efficient in actual field operations 
than they are in actually getting their equipment together to 
operate. 

The standard test for field efficiency in this respect seems 
to be a field inspection, and however frequently these be held, they 
seem to produce the same number of errors. The fact that an 
inspection of this kind so invariably brings a company commander 
before his superiors in an unenviable light in spite of the com- 
bined conscientious efforts of himself, his officers, and non- 
commissioned officers, should itself suggest that an unseen stum- 
bling block exists and lead some one whose business it is to 
coordinate, to come forth with timely assistance. Many company 
commanders have looked over long lists of delinquencies found 
by an inspector and referred to them for correction, and have 
been overcome with a feeling. of hopelessness. Most of these 
were not real errors; they were just somebody's thoughtlessness ! 
Probably so, but thereby hangs a tale. 

A field inspection should be accomplished with the ease, celerity 
and teamwork of an exercise in Butt’s Manual. This ever pres- 
ent fear and apprehension “that we have done those things which 
we ought not to have done and have left undone those things which 
we ought to have done,” has no proper place in the mind of a good 
soldier, but it is there none the less and will remain there until the 
issue of some simple and complete manual to provide what an 
infantry company shall carry and how it shall be carried. 

This manual should be issued in pamphlet form and pasted in 
the soldier's handbook. It should set forth in minutest detail the 
equipment to be carried by each grade of the command from cap- 
tain to private, and when necessary, explain where it should be 
carried, and should include all property for the wagon train. After 
it has been issued, let it be inviolate except by the issuing authority. 
No one should be authorized to change or amend it. If it be bad, 
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we should stick to the principle of getting it revoked by enforcing 
it. The equipment of a company today consists of that prescribed 
by the War Department and such extras and specials as the 
various intermediate commanders down to the captain see fit to 
add. Asa result, perfect uniformity does not exist, either in what 
is carried or where it is carried. 

Unless the company commander is in close touch with company 
administration, he will find it difficult indeed to satisfy himself 
beyond question of doubt just exactly what the field equipment is, 
and it is highly probable that his officers and noncommissioned 
officers will not be able to give him any definite information with 
authority therefor. A careful research will show that the equip- 
ment of an infantry company ready to march for field service is 
prescribed in numerous orders, pamphlets, and tables, many of 
which have been amended, re-amended, and partly rescinded, 
making it a very difficult problem to enumerate these articles 
without error. If any one doubts that statement, it may be found 
by an effort to compile this data that some perplexing questions 
will arise, simple enough after having been correctly interpreted 
and mastered but difficult to locate, easy to forget, and equally 
difficult to bring to the surface again. For instance, should men 
have woolen or cotton sox; is foot powder or adhesive tape re- 
quired, if so by what authority and where is it carried; will the 
property designated for field service by General Orders No. 8, 
War Department, 1915, be taken or that designated by General 
Orders No. 39, War Department, 1915; in regard to the march 
cook kit, will General Orders No. 35, War Department, 1914, 
govern or General Orders No. 39, War Department, 1915? At this 
point, one might well wonder what the Tables of Organization 
mean in the second amendment to the effect that this march cook 
kit will have a minimum weight of 85 pounds. What may be its 
maximum ? 

If these uncompiled requirements are perplexing to a company 
commander, how much more so must they be to the private or the 
quartermaster sergeant, not to mention militia officials? It is too 
often the case that in an organization, there are not half a dozen 
people who can enumerate or otherwise locate the complete field 
equipment of a company, and there are not that many who could 


compile this data from existing regulations in two days’ time with- 
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out error. Usually the permanent company commander, the first 
sergeant and the quartermaster sergeant know these things partly, 
but it is not difficult to see the confusion and uncertainty that 
would arise in case of rush orders during their temporary ab- 
sence. Such condition bespeaks neither efficiency nor teamwork. 
The equipment should be a matter of such general information 
that any intelligent private could, in addition to quickly making 
up and checking the articles of his own pack, check out the prop- 
erty for the field train without error. This could be easily done 
if every man had a field equipment guide. 

There are few members of a command who hold a more diffi- 
cult position during field operations than the company quarter- 
master sergeants. No amount of assistance they could have 
would be in excess. As a rule, they are excellent sergeants who 
know their business to a high degree of efficiency. They can com- 
pute their rations and handle their money accounts in a creditable 
manner, but there are probably very few who for example are 
certain that a company cook kit should have three kettles in- 
stead of two, or two dish-pans instead of three, and if again 
questioned as to the proper weight of this cook kit, could make 
a correct answer. So that having no guide of stamped approval, 
they get along as best they can, hoping that their researches have 
permitted them to miss nothing and that their interpretations have 
been sufficiently accurate to keep both the captain and themselves 
out of trouble. 

A field inspection is a private’s greatest trial. If thoroughly 
inspected, he must present about seventy-five articles of equip- 
ment, ammunition excepted. It is useless to tell him not to forget 
anything if we give him nothing to aid his memory. Few officers 
go to inspection without checking off their equipment by a list of 
some kind. The private should have a chance to do the same. 
It is not fair to him to demand that he produce these seventy- 
five articles without error when he has no guide to go by. It may 
be said that a list of these articles is posted in his squad room, but 
that is not sufficient. When our best privates fail, it is sufficient 
indication that they need help. The help needed in this part of 
his instruction is an aid to his memory, which we all agree is 
not conspicuously long. 

With a view to placing every man more fairly upon his own 
responsibility, eliminating oversights, promoting self-confidence, 
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and establishing system, an order similar to the one below might 
be printed, put in pamphlet form, pasted in the handbook of each 
soldier, and required to be displayed as a part of the equipment: 


CoMPANY ORDER, 
No. 1. 


1. The following regulations will govern the uniform and 
equipment of this company throughout all field service. 


FIELD UNIFORM FOR ALL MEN, 


(1) Service hat, with hat cord sewed on (peaked, 4 indenta- 
tions). (2) Olive drab shirt. (3) Sweater and overcoat (as 
directed, G. O. No. 56, W. D., 715). (4) Service breeches. 
(5) Russet leather shoes. (6) Leggins. (7) Identification tag. 
(8) Socks, woolen, G. O. No. 26, W. D., ’12. (9) Gloves, o. d., 
woolen (when ordered). (10) Waist belt. 


FIELD EQUIPMENT. 
For Officers. 


1 bedding roll (canvas). 1 blanket. 1 can, bacon. 1 can, condi- 
ment. 1 canteen. 1 canteen cover, dismounted. 21 cartridges, 
ball, pistol. 1 clothing roll (canvas). 1 compass. 1 cup. 1 field 
glass. 1 fork. 1 haversack. 1 identification tag. 1 pack carrier. 
1 pencil. 1 pistol. 1 pistol belt with saber ring. 1 pistol holster. 
1 pouch for first-aid packet and first-aid packet. 1 spoon. 1 tent 
shelter-half, mounted. 1 watch. 1 whistle. 1 knife. 1 field mes- 
sage book. 2 magazines, pistol, extra. 1 meat can. 1 notebook. 
1 cloth to wrap knife, fork and spoon (V.O.C.C.). 


For rst Sergeant and Musicians. 


21 cartridges, pistol, ball. 1 can, bacon. 1 can, condiment. 
1 canteen. 1 canteen cover, dismounted. 1 cup. 1 fork. 1 haver- 
sack. 1 knife. 1 meat can. 2 magazines, pistol, extra. 1 pack 
carrier. 1 pistol. 1 pistol holster. 1 pouch for first-aid packet 
and packet. 1 spoon. 1 cloth to wrap knife, fork and spoon 
(V.O.C.C.). 1 shelter-half pole. 5 shelter-half pins. 1 shelter 
half. 1 shelter-half rope. 


For qm. sgt., sgts., cpls., cooks, art., and puts. 
1 can, bacon. 1 can, condiment. 1 bayonet. 1 bayonet scabbard. 
1 brush and thong. 1 canteen. 1 canteen cover, dismounted. 
1 cartridge belt, caliber .30, dismounted. 1 cup. 1 fork. 1 gun 
sling. 1 front-sight cover. 1 haversack. 1 knife. 1 meat can. 
1 oiler and thong case. 1 pack carrier. 1 pouch for first-aid 
packet and packet. 1 spoon. 1 U. S. rifle, cal. .30. 1 cloth to wrap 
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knife, fork, and spoon (V.O.C.C.). 100 ball cartridges (when 
ordered). 1 shelter half. 5 shelter-half pins. 1 shelter-half pole. 


1 shelter-half rope. 
SPECIAL EQUIPMENT. 


For rst Sergeant. 


| compass. 1 housewife (G. O. No. 56, W. D., 1915). 1 pouch 
for Weldon range finder. 1 steel tape, 5-foot. 1 steel tape, 60-foot. 
1 Weldon range finder. 1 pistol belt with saber ring. 
1 whistle (U. R.) 1 field message book (V.O.C.C.). 


book (V.O.C.C.). 1 pencil (V.O.C.C.). 


For Sergeants. 


Field message book (V.O.C.C.), note book (V.O.C.C.), pencil 
(V.O.C.C.), compass and whistle. Field glasses carried by two 


sergeants of company. 
For Corporals. 


Field message book (V.O.C.C.), note book (V.O.C.C.), pencil 
(V.O.C.C.), housewife, 4 drift slides (carried in housewife), 
screwdriver, cleaning rod and case, 1 can foot powder (G. O. No. 
26, W. D., 712, V.O.C.C.), 1 spool adhesive tape (G. O. No. 26, 


W. D., 12, V.O.C.C.). 
For Musicians. 


1 bugle and sling. 1 field glass. 1 whistle. 1 


and one case). 
TELESCOPIC SIGHTS. 
Two per company, with case and wrench. 
INTRENCHING TOOLS. 


ODD SQUAD EVEN SQUAD 
1 2 3 4 1 2 3 


| Wire Wire Hand 
Pick Cutter Bolo Pick Cutter, Ax 


| Shovel | Shovel | Shovel Shovel Shovel Shovel 


1 field glass. 


wire cutter and 
carrier. 1 note book (V.O.C.C.). 1 pencil (V.O.C.C.). 
belt without saber ring. 1 kit, flag, combination, complete (2 sema- 
phore flags and staff, 1 infantry type flag, staff in three sections, 


1 note 


1 pistol 


REAR 
RANK 


FRONT 
RANK 
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FIELD KIT. 
(G. O. No. 56, W. D., 1915). 


1 blanket. 1 comb. 1 drawers, pair. 1 copy Co. Order No. 1. 
1 poncho. 1 soap, cake. 2 stockings, pairs l.w. (G. O. No. 26, W. 
D., 12). 1 tooth brush. 1 towel. 1 undershirt. 1 housewife (as 
directed). 


SURPLUS KIT. 
(G. O. No. 56, W. D., 1915.) 


(One for each squad; one for sergeants; one for cooks and 
musicians. ) 

1 breeches, pair. 1 drawers, pair. 1 shirt, olive drab. 1 pair 
shoes, russet (new and broken in). 2 stockings, pairs, l.w. (G. O. 
No. 26, W. D., ’12). 1 shoe laces, pair, extra. 1 undershirt. 
1 cleaning rod and case (U.E.M.). 

The above articles will be packed as follows: 

“Stockings to be rolled tightly, one pair in the toes of each shoe; 
shoes placed together, heels at opposite ends, soles outward 
wrapped tightly in underwear, and bundle securely tied around 
the middle by the extra pair of shoe laces, each bundle to be 
tagged with the company number of the owner. These individual 
kits will be packed in the surplus kit bag in two layers of four 
kits each, the breeches and olive-drab shirt to be neatly folded 
and packed on the top and sides of the layers, the jointed cleaning 
rod and case provided for each squad being attached by the 
thongs on the inside of the bag.” (G. O. No. 56, W. D., 1915.) 


ONE RESERVE RATION. 


(Carried when ordered.) 


BN RR a rr Ne ae ere eo 12 ounces 
SCIEN, ic ow wate boi Hae war ke ee 16 ounces 
ere ren errr 16 ounces 
Coffee, roasted and ground....... 1.12 ounces (1 ring) 
PONE i ccccccovecescessscesevess 2.4 ounces (1 ring) 
DE on nb Kaeo bade a kee Ee Ree 16 ounces 


“Reserve rations are only used in case of extreme necessity. 
2 They are not consumed without express orders from 
the officer incommand . . .” (Par. 302, F.S.R.) 
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INSPECTIONS. 


The field equipment and field kit, whenever inspected, in quar- 
ters or in the field, will be displayed as indicated in the cut below. 
Those having articles of “special equipment,” intrenching tools 
excepted, will place them as indicated in the following diagram: 
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INFORMATION FOR Q. M. SERGEANT. 


Campaign rations for 67 men required by paragraph 302, Field 
Service Regulations : 


On Ration Section Field Train 


In Haversack I day 2 days Total on 

2 days’ rations reserve field Wagon 
eb nae 100 Ibs. 50 Ibs. 30 Ibs. 80 Ibs. 
Corn beef...... 27 Ibs. 27 Ibs. 
Hard bread.... 133 Ibs. 67 Ibs. 45 Ibs. 112 Ibs. 
rer 20 Ibs. 20 Ibs. 
ere 116 Ibs. 116 Ibs. 
CE: Sica 17 Ibs. 17 Ibs. 
Tomatoes ..... 34 Ibs. 34 Ibs. 
| RS eee 11 Ibs. 11 Ibs. 
oe na ass. 10 Ibs. 5 lbs. 10 Ibs. 15 Ibs. 
SE canuansw 20 Ibs. 10 Ibs. 27 Ibs. 37 Ibs. 
Sree 4 Ibs. 4 Ibs. 
eae 2 Ibs. 1 Ib. 5 Ibs. 6 Ibs. 
Pepper ........ 3 2-oz. packages. 
_. Pee 5 Ibs. 5 Ibs. 
Toilet paper.... 2 rolls. 2 rolls. 
LOS écc00s 2 Ibs. 2 Ibs. 
Matches ....... 1 pkg. 1 pkg. 


When taking the field or for inspection, these rations will be 
carried as indicated except the meat component of the haversack 
ration, which will be carried on the wagon, marked “Meat reserve 
ration, Co. ‘C,’ 26th Infty.,” so as to distinguish it from other 
rations, unless especially directed to be carried on the person. 

Pursuant to G. O. No. 8, W. D., 1915, the following property 
will be carried on the field train, distributed as indicated: 


Articles Wagon Lbs. 
1 stencil, personal equipment (Ordnance). .baggage section 1/3 
4 axes and handles (Tables of Organization) combat train.. 16 
ere rere baggage section 8 
3 bedding rolls (officers, see Note No. 1)....baggage section 150 
PR MES Sccercstsenesaseccsennenene baggage section 18 
50 powder hypochloride of lime, (G. O. No. 
Oe re ere re baggage-section 1 
1 set cooking utensils (see Note No. 2).....baggage section 80% 
RO TEE Acébenedapeseedsesdsecavaaaned baggage section 35 
| ee arrrrrerrr rr Terre erry baggage section 6 
DR, PRE disc cccnccncnasccsnacs baggage section 1 
PO, GEE, DED ccc nccscccnccccscnns baggage section 50 
Se Ge, SE, Mat cceccccscsecses baggage section 5 


4 picks (Tables of Organization)........... combat train.. 36 
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4 shovels, s.h. (Tables of Organization)..... combat train.. 24 
Oe ME Access aad tnnvatecconensceecewéwnd baggage section 12 
Pe CE ci cudbbadnnaciewaniwne eben baggage section 2 
1 tent, shelter, for each officer.............. baggage section 9 
1 barber kit (see Note No. 3).............. baggage section 8 
1 housewife per squad ...........ccecccece on person......... 
1 litter, hand (Tables of Organization)...... combat train.. 21 


Unit equipment not issued. See Note 4. 


Note No. t. 


Table 3 C, Tables of Organization, authorizes 50 Ibs. baggage 
for each officer. ; 

The following articles may be carried without exceeding weight 
(G. O. No. 8, W. D., 1915): 


Lbs. Ozs. Lbs. Ozs. 
1 bag, barrack ........ 1 1clothing roll, canvas. 3 14 
1 bar, mosquito ..... 14 3handkerchiefs ...... 2 
1 basin, canvas........ 7? lheadnet, mosquito... 14 
1 bedding roll, canvas.. 11 12 1 lantern, folding...... 2 4 
je 1 14 1 pack carrier ........ 8 
1 blanket, o.d., hiw..... 5 2 LpomCho ........600. 3 13 
1 bucket, canvas, 12-qt. 2 PE cc aeeecudue 2 
Clothing. Toilet Articles. 

1 breeches, woolen..... A. BR TS ns kc cnavicic 4 
3 drawers, cotton ..... ee re 6 
llaces, shoes, extra... .. .. lpaper, toilet, pkg.... 15 
1 shirt, o.d. flannel.... 15 1 shaving outfit....... 1 4 
1 shoes, marching ..... S WW 1 agme, COR 2.22505. 6 
5 stockings, l.w., prs... 10 1 toothbrush and powder 4 
3 undershirts, cotton... 1 8 3 towels, face......... 1 
ere ree 2 

Note No. 2. 


Cooking utensils (march kit), as prescribed by G.O. No. 39, 
W. D., 1915): 


Lbs. Ozs. 
1 cake turner; 1 flour sieve; 1 cleaver, meat ; 1 fork, - 
meat, large; 1 knife, butcher; 1 ladle, soup..... 
D Be SOE OF BIREE, GEE occ cnsacecvcccscsoccses 20 
DP MED 6h ds bien dcencaccncesesasecesosens 24 
FE, PIE e ci ccrectsesceneedceeeeese 25 8 


DP ED AcadAbbcenssaddnacasedveewsensieoune 3 12 
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Note No. 3. 


The barber kit consists of the following articles (G. O., No. 39, 
W.D., 1915) : 


2 brushes, shaving. 6 razors. 
2 clippers. 2 strops, razor. 
2 cups. 2 scissors. 
1 hone. 12 towels. 
Note No. 4. 
For actual campaign: 
Re I curs ncobendakabewevenateeed combat train 


All unit equipment and Q. M. supplies pertaining 
SE 4a 00 eds ovioreaéancavpecececsceewes baggage section 
ORDER AND METHOD OF INSPECTION. 
1. Intrenching Tools: company in column of squads; are tools 
distributed according to page 46, I. U. E. M.? 
2. Rifles: general condition; front-sight cover. 
3. Oiler and Thong Case: brush, thong, weight, and oil. 
4. Clothing: hat cord sewed on, string on hat, waist belt, and 
identification tag. 
5. Ammunition: properly placed in pockets (Ordnance Man- 
ual No. 1717). 
6. First-aid Packet: ring down, proper place for those armed 
with rifle, pistol. 
7. Clip Carrier: in proper place. 
8. Canteen: good condition, full of water, proper place. 
9. Special Equipment of 1st Sergeant: check. 
10. Special Equipment of Sergeants: check. 
11. Special Equipment of Corporals: check. 
12. Special Equipment of Musicians: check. 
3. Telescopic Sights: two per company and rifles therefor. 


Pitch Tents. 


14. Tents: inspect condition. 

15. Field Equipment: all articles properly marked. 

16. Field Kit: check each article. 

17. Surplus Kit: inspect kit bag to see if properly packed. 

18. Surplus Kits: examine kits to see if marked and tagged 
according to regulations. Examine kits to see if made up accord- 
ing to regulations. 

19. Surplus Kits: check contents and examine each article for 
condition. 

20. Barber Kit: check each article. See Note 3. 

21. Foot Inspection: inspect socks worn; soles of shoes (good 
condition and broken in) ; condition of feet, 
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22. Condiment Can: one line means one ration, two lines means 
two rations. : 

23. Cooking Utensils: check each article. See Note 2. 

24. Rations: check. See ration section, field train. 

25. Miscellaneous Company Property: check. See property 
for field train. 

26. Field Desk: Check contents and weigh. 


In order that inspections may be thorough and succeed in keep- 
ing company equipment up to the required standard, they should 
be weekly and should cover in minute detail all articles for which 
the soldier is responsible. In order that an inspection of this kind 
might be conducted without imposing upon the patience of the 
entire command, an intelligent and carefully planned system is 
necessary. The company commander should have his company 
inspected by his assistants and not attempt to do it himself. The 
following method of inspection has been found efficient and ex- 
peditious, not requiring over three-quarters of an hour: 


Company formed, equipped as directed; balance of equipment, 
including surplus kits, displayed on bunks. 

Lieutenant with detailed assistant inspect in detail require- 
ments of paragraphs 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8, “Order and Method of 
Inspection.” 

First sergeant inspect and check articles required by para- 
graphs 9, 10, 11, 12, and 13, “Order and Method of Inspection.” 

Sergeant inspect and check articles of field equipment not on 
person of men in ranks. 

Sergeant inspect and check articles required by paragraph 16, 
“Order and Method of Inspection.” 

Two sergeants inspect and check articles required by para- 
graph 19, “Order and Method of Inspection.” 

Quartermaster sergeant inspect and check articles required by 
paragraphs 23 and 25, “Order and Method of Inspection.” 

All inspectors to submit list of delinquencies in writing. 


The company commander may arrange to inspect for require- 
ments of paragraphs 1, 14, 15, 17, 18, 20, 21, 24, and 25 in a man- 
ner agreeable to himself. If it is decided to pitch tents and display 
the equipment in the field, about forty-five minutes more will be re- 
quired. Much of this time could be saved, however, by having 
the first sergeant pitch tents and display equipment before assem- 
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bly and report the company ready for inspection when assembly 
is sounded. Delinquencies discovered should be attended to at 
once and should under no circumstance be carried over to the 
next inspection. Men perfect themselves in this class of exercise 
just as they do at drill. They should be given a fair chance to 
comply with the company commander’s wishes by being provided 
with a printed copy of these instructions. 

A system of this kind brings splendid results. As efficiency is 
developed, the company commander will be provided with a large 
number of expert inspectors who know how to inspect and what 
to inspect for. Their services may be extended to include the 
economy and upkeep of clothing. This policy brings the noncom- 
missioned officers in close touch with the usual errors and the 
men who usually make them. It develops a broader sense of per- 
sonal responsibility for the men and the condition of their equip- 
ment and teaches noncommissioned officers to render the kind of 
help needed. Instead of being present and doing nothing, they be- 
come first-class assistant inspectors with a sharp eye and interest 
for errors. The company commander will find himself perfectly 
informed as to the degree of preparedness of his company for field 
service. He will have the satisfaction of knowing that a thorough 
system and method of inspection exists in his company and can be 
conducted in perfect accordance with his wishes even though he be 
absent. The greatest of his comforts will be the assurance that 
when his company is suddenly ordered into the field, he will not 
have to bother his mind with a single detail of preparation except 
the special orders from his commanding officer. But he should 
be protected from above catch inspections by having a guide which 
all inspectors will acknowledge correct. 











Minor Tactics for Non-Commissioned 


Officers. 


By Ist Lieut. Loren C. Grieves, 30th Infantry. 


School for Noncommissioned Officers is Minor Tactics. 

“The excellence of an organization is judged by its field 
efficiency.” A proper course in Minor Tactics includes, in all of 
its ramifications, every subject pertaining to the tactical duties 
of individuals and small units in the field. In planning a program 
of garrison instruction, organization commanders should there- 
fore set aside two or three months for this important subject 
for the noncommissioned officers’ school. The applicatory method 
may be employed in nearly all of the subjects prescribed for this 
course. 

One of the greatest assets of the German Army is the ability 
of its well trained noncommissioned officers to assume the duties 
of junior officers. It does not require a knowledge of higher 
mathematics properly to direct a platoon or company in combat, 
but it does require a tactical and psychological knowledge of 
disciplining, controlling, and directing small bodies of men 
acquired from long experience and thorough instruction in the 
basic principles of minor tactics. 

From this viewpoint endeavor has been made to work out a 
course covering every detail of the subject, which is applicatory 
in every respect. While the course outlined may not differ in 
many respects from usual methods and includes that portion of 
Studies in “Minor Tactics, 1915, Army Service Schools,” pertain- 
ing to infantry, it is believed tu possess some particular features 
as to methods of instruction that are of interest. 

The course consists of four parts, viz: (1) the construction of 
relief maps; (2) the use of these maps in connection with a 
thorough study of that portion of “Studies in Minor Tactics, 
1915” pertaining to infantry; (3) the use of relief maps in con- 
nection with improvised troop-leading problems over same area; 
(4) tactical walks. 
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RELIEF MAPS, 


The method which will be described is a decided departure 
from previous methods in one respect: instead of the sand-box, 
moulder’s wax is used. This material lends itself admirably to 
this class of work due to the fact that it is very plastic, retains its 
consistency, and when the relief is completed, permits of vivid 
representation of all terrain features by means of indentations in 
the wax. 

Construction of Relief Maps. 


The first necessity is a table constructed as shown in Figure 
1. The two enclosures on top of the table are 18 inches square, 
interior measurements (the same dimensions as the Gettysburg- 
Antietam sheets). The flange enclosing the square is one fifth of 


Box 
to hold 
Space 18” 18” moulder’s 
o attach Moulding Moulding wax 
Map Frame Frame { 


FIGURE 1, 























an inch thick and an inch and a half in width. The top of the 
table should be perfectly level, and the flange of uniform thick- 
ness and planed. A sufficient amount of moulder’s wax should 
be secured. This may be purchased from Stewart and Company, 
24 Broadway, New York City, and presumably from other 
dealers. The wax comes in different colors; the olive green is 
preferable for this work. The price of the wax is twenty cents 
per pound, and when ordered in large quantities, it may be pur- 
chased at a reduced rate. 

In order to complete the explanation of relief maps, it will be 
necessary to anticipate certain parts of this article properly 
coming under the head of “Minor Tactics.” The text used, as 
above stated is “Studies in Minor Tactics, 1915.” This is a 
good text, and adoption of it as a guide will standardize the work. 
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As the noncommissioned officers of the 30th Infantry have been 
able, under instructions hereinafter explained, to pursue this text 
satisfactorily, it is believed to be sufficiently elementary. The 
necessary 12-inch sheets, unmounted, included in the plates of the 
infantry portion of the text should be secured from the Book 





FIGURE 2. 


Department, Army Service Schools. Maps, books, and other 
equipment are obtainable at a surprisingly cheap price. 

The table, moulder’s wax, and maps having been secured, the 
actual method of construction is as follows: Place a sufficient 
amount of the wax in each of the squares and roll off flush with 
the top of the flange, so that you now have two sheets of wax one 
fifth of an inch thick. Place the map over one of the squares, and 
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with a blunt stylus, trace over the lowest heavy contour (twenty 
feet) on the map, leaving an impression of same on the wax. Cut 
out the portion of the wax, the surface of which, according to 
the map, would be below the heavy contour just traced. Take 
the remainder of the sheet of wax and place upon the base 
established in the other square. Refill the square from which 
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FIGURE 3. 


the wax was just removed, roll as before, and trace the next 
heavy contour. Continue this operation, which will result in an 
incomplete relief map similar to Figure 3. (Figure 2 is the map 
of which a relief is being constructed.) Next, slope off abrupt 
surfaces between heavy contours by moulding in small pieces of 
wax by hand, and the map is completed in so far as the relief is 
concerned. Wax may be economized by using heavy card-board 
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for the strata between heavy contours and sloping off the surface 
between heavy contours with the wax as explained above. It is 
better, however, to obtain twenty pounds of wax, which will 
permit the construction of one 12-inch section entirely from 
the wax. Thereafter, it can be used for surfacing only, and 





FIGURE 4. 


twenty pounds will be found sufficient to surface the entire area 
referred to above. 

Next, all of the natural and artificial features of the terrain 
are represented by indentations on the wax. This is easily done 
by whittling out small soft pine sticks to represent the various 
conventional signs. Every feature is easily represented and 
quickly indented on the surface of the wax (see Fig. 4 for com- 
pleted relief map). 
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Every noncommissioned officer and several selected privates in 
the company commanded by the writer can construct relief maps 
of the most complicated sections of the Gettysburg-Antietam area. 
With the mechanical means explained above, they are absolutely 
sure of constructing them correctly. Having done this work, it 
follows automatically that they are able to read any military map. 
The interest displayed in this work is such that it has been found 
necessary to apportion the available time during the afternoons 
and nights among the noncommissioned officers and selected pri- 
vates, and they are equally enthusiastic in the solution of prob- 
lems. Other company commanders in the regiment report the 
same amount of interest. 


STUDIES IN MINOR TACTICS. 


Now let us come to the studies in minor tactics. Attention 
is invited to Sketch No. 1, page 5, “Studies in Minor Tactics, 
1915.” Select the 12-inch sheets comprised in this section; 
build up each sheet as above described; join the sheets together, 
and you have the desired area for the first part of the problem. 
Then with pins and pasteboards of the proper colors and scales to 
represent the tactical units, you are ready to proceed with the 
text. Detail two noncommissioned officers each day to prepare 
the area for the following day. The relief-map work, after the 
class has once been instructed, is done by detail outside of class 
hours. 

Part I of the text referred to will constitute the course. It 
deals with an infantry regiment which detrains, advances, recon- 
noiters, and attacks an enemy in position, pursues, halts for the 
night, establishes outposts, prepares and occupies a defensive 
position, withdraws therefrom, and retreats. The whole covers 
a period of three consecutive days. The troop leading of the 
regiment and of all of its parts from its reconnoitering, combat, 
and security patrols through its company, battalion, and regi- 
mental headquarters is thoroughly studied. In this course, the 
text is really the director, and the instructor the assistant who 
will state the various situations and call upon members of the 
class for orders and dispositions, after which he will read the solu- 
tion as given in the text and make the proper disposition with 
pins and paste-boards upon the relief map. Recitations upon the 
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orders and dispositions of regimental and battalion commanders 
may be omitted if found too difficult ; however, their orders may 
be read, and their dispositions shown upon the relief map. The 
orders and dispositions of the higher commanders constitute only 
a minor portion of the text, and with the proper instruction per- 
taining to estimating situations and the subject matter of the body 
of an order, the average noncommissioned officer is able to give 
very logical and complete estimates of the situations and clear, 
complete, and well expressed orders for all of the tactical com- 
manders involved in the problem. There is nothing very com- 
plicated about it, if the method of instruction arouses interest 
and induces thinking along correct lines. 

This method of instruction was taken up in Company H, 30th 
Infantry, as outlined heretofore.. The regimental commander 
required all of the organization commanders of the regiment to 
assemble in the day-room of Company H to witness the construc- 
tion of relief maps and the solution of problems with the result 
that the work was taken up throughout the regiment. The use 
of “Studies in Minor Tactics, 1915,” as the text standardized the 
work throughout the regiment. 

Each noncommissioned officer should be equipped with pad, 
pencil, and message blanks. The major portion of the recitation 
in most cases will be oral, but in answer to certain requirements 
it is sometimes found better to allow a few minutes for thought 
and notes. All messages required should be written out. 

Following the infantry regimental problem given in the text, 
problems may be improvised by the instructor over the same 
area, to be solved from the relief map and later from the map 
without the aid of the relief. Great care should be exercised in 
framing the problems so as to bring out the desired tactical prin- 
ciples. The whole course anticipates much labor and painstak- 
ing care on the part of the instructor in order to make it suc- 
cessful, but one cannot expect to appear before a class unprepared 
and reap results in any subject. 

Following the above, there should be tactical walks. his 
subject has been thoroughly covered in Captain Waldron’s article 
in the December number of the INFANTRY JourNAL. It would be 
difficult to add to or amend the treatment of the subject contained 
in that article in any particular. 
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SUM MARY. 


1. Purchase from the Book Department, Army Service Schools, 
the following: 

(a) A copy “Studies in Minor Tactics, 1915” for each non- 
commissioned officer ; 

(b) One set of 12-inch maps, unmounted, covering the area 
included in “Infantry regimental problem” ; 

(c) Box of pins and paste-boards to indicate dispositions. 

2. Construct a table as shown in Figure 1. Place a sheet of 
oiled paper in each enclosed section so that the sheets of wax may 
be easily removed. 

3. Secure a rolling pin 22 inches long and 4 inches in diameter, 
made of hard wood. Have the rolling pin well polished. 

t. Prepare some flat surface such as a table top for combining 
the 18-inch squares of the relief map as they are completed. 

5. Whittle off the ends of soft pine sticks so as to represent 
the necessary conventional signs by indentations in the wax, such 
as woods, corn, cultivated fields, buildings. Cuts and fills are 
represented by actual cuts and fills in the wax. Roads, railroads, 
fences, etc., are marked on the wax. Names of towns and numer- 
ical designations of hill elevations may be indented on the surface 
of the wax by means of a stylus or rubber stamps. 

6. The first lesson should be devoted to actually constructing 
one section of the relief in the presence of the class. The re- 
maining sections of the area should be constructed by the non- 
commissioned officers by detailing two of them each day for 
each section. This work should be done outside of the school 
hour and should be ready for criticism the following day, after 
which the particular section involved is added to the general area. 
If the instructor understands his business and thoroughly ex- 
plains the details of construction in the first lesson, there will be 
little or no criticism to make, as the work is purely mechanical. 
?. The various 20-foot strata may be made of card-board one 
fifth of an inch thick, which will result in an uncompleted relief 
map as shown in Figure 3. Figure 3 may be surfaced with wax, 
resulting in the completed relief map as shown in Figure 4. Do 
not attempt to use sand or moulder’s clay instead of the wax. 

8. Assign short lessons and cover every detail in the instruc- 
tion. As for example: 
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The troops detrain at Table Rock. Thoroughly discuss the 
subjects of entraining and detraining. 

A patrol is sent out. What equipment should the patrol leader 
have? What should he be told before starting out? What should 
he think of after receiving his orders? What should he do before 
starting out? What should he do after starting out? 

Extra ammunition is issued. How many rounds does each 
man carry on his person? How many rounds in the combat 
wagons? When is the extra ammunition issued? How many 
combat wagons to a battalion? Have each man figure out how 
many rounds of ammunition it would take to supply 120 rounds 
to each man of a battalion at war strength. What other material 
goes on the combat wagon? What is meant by ammunition 
trains? What is a distributing station? What is a refilling point? 
What is a rendezvous point? In other words, the whole question 
of ammunition may be covered. 

The instructor should look over the lesson for the next day in 
advance and give the necessary text references covering such 
points, similar to those listed above, as may be involved in the 
day’s lesson. By this means, first cover in a general way the basic 
principles brought out in the day’s lesson, then take up the text, 
and cover orders and dispositions as brought out. 

9. Having covered the portion of the text recommended, im- 
provise problems over the same area. These problems should 
now be solved from the map, not the relief map. 

10. Finally conduct a series of tactical walks as outlined by 
Captain Waldron in the December number of the INFANTRY 
JOURNAL. 


SUMMER CAMPS. 


Just a word about summer camps of instruction. It is pretty 
thoroughly understood that in many of these camps, “Studies in 
Minor Tactics, 1915,” will be used in bringing out the basic prin- 
ciples of tactics before the members of the camps actually take 
up the field maneuvers. To officers who anticipate being called 
upon to command one of these companies, it is suggested that a 
relief map of the area covered by regimental infantry problem of 
the text be prepared in advance and taken to camp, and placed in 
the company street. Suitable noncommissioned officers may be 
detailed to be present at the maps during the day for the purpose 
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of teaching the construction of relief maps and making the proper 
disposition of the tactical units involved, so that at any odd times 
during the day, members of the company will be in a position to 
receive instruction in the construction of relief maps and to verify 
the tactical dispositions of the daily lessons, thus automatically 


acquiring a knowledge of map reading and being afforded the best 
means of following the text. 











The Rolling Field Kitchen.’ 


By Captain Polster, German Army. 


HE rolling field kitchen has proved to be an indispensable 
auxiliary in every way for the purpose of keeping troops 
ever ready for battle. Individual cooking as practiced in 
former days was one of the least agreeable duties of a soldier at 
the end of an exhausting march. Except when great mobility and 





Underwood & Underwood 
THE GERMAN ROLLING KITCHEN 


forced marches are required, troops have now been relieved of 
this task by the assignment of field kitchens to the company. 
The manufacturers of field kitchens make a distinction be- 
tween kitchens with firing, fireless cookers, and field kitchens of 
a mixed construction. 
The first-named type is a vehicle of quite considerable weight 
on account of the fire-box. It can follow the movement of the 





*Translated for the INFANTRY JouRNAL from the Zeitschrift des Vereins 
deutscher Ingenieure, Berlin, No. 29, 1915. 
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combat train in somewhat level terrain, but will meet insur- 
mountable difficulties of transport in trackless, mountainous, and 
broken country, where the light fireless cooker will prove much 
more serviceable. 

In Russia, the so-called “Saumlast” field kitchen, constructed 
after a plan by Captain Marinitch of the Russian General Staff, 
is much in use. It is either transported on a two-wheeled, one- 
horse wagon, or can be carried with accessories as a pack-load 
on three horses. In the latter case, accessories weighing 80 kilo- 
grams are carried on one horse, while the boiler is carried by two 
other horses walking behind one another, between the wagon- 
poles which have been transformed into handles, much in the 
shape of a litter. The dismounting of the kitchen from the 
wheels requires from 7 to 8 minutes. The weight of the field 
kitchen including wheels amounts to 160 kilograms ; its capacity is 
130 liters. The meals are kept boiling during the march after they 
have been brought to a boiling-point in the same manner as in a 
fireless cooker. This style of a field kitchen has two great ad- 
vantages, namely, light weight and great mobility. Its defect con- 
sists in having only one boiler, so that cooking cannot be continued 
until that boiler has been emptied. To carry provisions along as 
iron rations, as is the case with four-wheeled vehicles, is not 
possible with this type. The “Saumlast” field kitchen (German 
Imperial Patent no. 227620) was also demonstrated in 1911 to 
our military authorities and was favorably received. Russia has 
also some automobile field kitchens with a German interior equip- 
ment. It is, however, hardly to be supposed that these vehicles 
with a total weight of five tons are actively employed in the field. 

A field kitchen system was not adopted in England until 
1914. It consists of a limber with four boilers, supplies, 
etc., and the rear-carriage, the five kettles of which have a com- 
mon fire-box. The kitchen weighs, when empty, 920 kilograms, 
filled 1260 kilograms, and has a capacity for feeding 250 men. 

Various kinds of field kitchens with and without fire-boxes 
have been tested in France. Tests were also made in carrying the 
food after it had been prepared in four cook boxes on a vehicle 
of the combat train. The fireless cooker system is preferred in 
mountainous countries. Norway and Switzerland have adopted 
systems of this kind. A combination of fire-grate and fireless 
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cooker is used in Roumania. The kettle, which is of aluminium, 
has a capacity of from 32 to 33 liters. After the contents have 
been brought to a boiling-point, the kettle is placed in the cooker, 
where the cooking is completed. The cooking with fire takes 
about half an hour, the fireless cooking about three and one-half 
hours. At the present time, the field kitchen is carried on the 
company baggage wagon; a vehicle for the field kitchen is, how- 
ever, contemplated which will also carry the required supplies 
and fuel. 

Our own field kitchen is of particular interest at the present 
time. It can be used as a fire-kitchen as well as a fireless cooker, 
in the latter case fuel being saved and the creation of smoke so 
disagreeable to troops being avoided. During a march, it is at- 
tached to the combat train. In case of infantry, it follows in rear 
of the battalion. Its location during battle is determined by the or- 
ders of the battalion commander; at the beginning, its place is 
at the dressing station. 
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FIGURE 1. FIELD KITCHEN OF C. D. MAGIRUS. 


(With chimney in traveling position) 





The German field kitchen is explained in the following descrip- 
tion according to details furnished by C. D. Magirus of Ulm 
( Bavaria). 

The field kitchen (fig. 1) consists of a two-wheeled limber and 
a two-wheeled rear-carriage, the two being connected by a spring- 
limber gear. The limber with limber-gear carries stores of all 
kinds and spare parts, as well as the detachment and its 
baggage. The rear-carriage carries the actual cooking outfit, as 
well as receptacles for fuel, utensils, and accessories. 
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The chassis of the limber (fig. 2) consists of a frame of 
pressed steel plate and of a steel axle passing through it. Be- 
hind the pole-shank, the arms of the shaft diverge for the re- 
ception of the axle and they close up again towards the rear, 
where the revolving spring-limber hook is built in between them. 
On the chassis rests a wooden box, consisting of a framework 
and pannel boards and with a cover opening upwards, on which 
a waterproof bag is placed with 20 kilograms of oats. The in- 
side of the limber-box is partitioned off for storage of conserves, 
hardbread, oats, and driver’s baggage. The compartment for the 
driver’s baggage is accessible through a door at the back. On 
the cover are seats for two men with arm and back rests. On 





FIGURE 2. LIMBER. 


the arm rests of each side is fastened a knapsack. Behind the 
back-rest, a space surrounded by a network is provided for the 
storage of provisions taken on during a march, as fresh meats, 
etc. A meat-cutting board, which can be let down, is fastened 
on the reverse side of the limber-box. Before the foot-board is 
piaced the rear pole, which can be folded. On the outer sides of 
the limber-box are devices for the attachment of intrenching tools. 
The brake of the limber is applied from the box-seat. Limber and 
rear carriage are coupled together by a spring-link limber joint, 
which has been constructed by the firm, C. D. Magirus. 

The coupling (fig. 3) is intended to carry the weight of the 
pole at any load of the vehicle. ‘The horses are thereby relieved 
of considerable weight of the load, and the oscillations of the 
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pole are greatly limited. On the other hand, the coupling gives 
the pole the full freedom of motion in vertical direction while 
passing over obstacles and brings it back to its original position. 
The action of the link-limber coupling rests upon the strength 
of the spring attached, which neutralizes the weight of the pole, 
thus keeping the latter always in a level position. The coupling 
is also of advantage to such vehicles as are to be driven in two 
parts because the rear carriage can be evenly uncoupled for single 
driving. In vehicles with the ordinary coupling having no spring, 
the pressure of the rear-carriage on the limber-box must be so 




















FIGURE 38. COUPLING. 


great that a much greater pressure of the pole is borne by the 
horse when the rear-wagon is driven singly. 

The new kind of limber-coupling consists of the spring-limber 
hook a, fastened on the front carriage, and the double limber- 
flange bb, fastened on the rear-carriage. The limber-hook bolt c 
secures the coupling. The limber-hook can turn in two ways, 
first around the bolt d, which connects it with the spring-bolt e, and 
again in bearing f. Its front surface is curved and rolls off the 
smooth friction plate of knuckle-joint g in the up and downward 
movement of the pole. The spring A is fixed between nut i and 
bearing f with a certain initial tension, and therefore presses the 
limber-hook constantly against knuckle-joint g in any position of 
the shaft. The play of the pole in a vertical direction is thereby 
greatly limited, and the force for the up and downward move- 
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ment of the pole is increased proportionately with the removal of 
the pole from its normal position, because the lever-arm from the 
pivot d to the friction point of the curve becomes constantly 
greater. This braking effect, increasing with the movement of the 
tip of the shaft, prevents oscillation of the pole, and causes smooth 
driving over and through obstacles. The bearing f is fastened 
between the pole-bars of the front carriage. The knuckle-joint g 
is kept tightly in the bearing by nut k, and its rotary motion in 
the bearing is limited through flange /. The limber-flange is di- 
vided into two parts in order that the side-bars of the rear car- 
riage can be formed into pole-bars for receiving the rear pole 
(see fig. 4). 





’ 
FIGURE 4. FRAME OF REAR CARRIAGE. 


The rear carriage (fig. 4) carries the actual cooking outfit. Its 
frame is built of pressed steel-plate and rests by means of strong 
carriage-springs on the steel axle bent at right angles. The side- 
bars are formed into pole-bars towards the front. In this way, it is 
possible to drive either the limber or rear carriage singly, should 
conditions require it. The powerful brake of the rear carriage 
is operated from the rear. 

The cooking outfit (fig. 5), carried on the rear carriage, con- 
sists of the food kettle a holding 200 liters, the coffee kettle b, 
holding 70 liters, and various receptacles c for fuel, utensils, tools, 
and provisions. 

The food kettle is a round kettle of pure nickel, somewhat nar- 
rowed on top. There is a safety vent in the cover, which ends 
in a safety cap with a hinged cover inside of the kettle. 
Through this, the boiling away of food is_ prevented. 
The narrowed upper part of the kettle and _ the cover 
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are double lined and filled with a _ suitable insulating 
material to avoid rapid cooling of the food. The food-ket- 
tle stands in a second copper kettle in such a way that there 
remains between them an interspace of a few millimeters, which is 
filled with glycerin. The fill and controlling pipe is placed in the 
outer kettle with a control pin screwed in for the boiling fluid and 
with a stand or expansion tube, which receives the liquid that ex- 
pands through heating. It runs along the chimney and ends 
above as a thin, open pipe around the chimney. The expansion 
tube acts in this way, at the same time, as a safety apparatus for 












































FIGURE 5. 


the boiling fluid. The glycerin bath has the advantage that food 
does not burn and remains warm for a long time. The heat stored 
up in the heated glycerin makes it possible for the food kettle 
to serve also as a fireless cooker through which the flavor of the 
food is improved, and less attention and fuel will be required. 
The freezing of the boiling fluid and with it the contents of the 
kettle is impossible. The glycerin lining must be changed about 
every six months, if much heating is done. In case of little 
heating, the glycerin lining will last for years without changing. 
The double-lined food-kettle hangs in a wrought-iron casing, 
which is finished towards the bottom as a fire-box with a firing- 
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door. On the cast-iron grate, a fire can be kept with any kind of 
fuel. Below the chimney joint, there is a fire-flue be- 
tween kettle and hearth-casing. Through this and the excentric 
interior construction of the food-kettle, the fuel-gases are guided 
in such a way that they spread around the whole kettle before 
they pass off through the chimney. An ash-bin that can be let 
down is provided for below the grate. Through this and a 
smoke-damper in the chimney, the fire can be regulated. A par- 
tition is built in the chimney through which the smoke gases are 
separately carried from the food and coffee kettles to the smoke 
damper. 

The time required for cooking depends upon the kind and con- 
dition of food to be prepared. 

If the exhausting valve is moderately opened, cooking requires 
the following periods, viz: rice one-half hour, potatoes one-half to 
three-quarter hours, beans and peas one to one and one-half hours, 
pork in slices three-quarters of an hour, and beef in slices one and 
one-quarter to one and one-half hours. After the cooking is fin- 
ished, the ash-bin and smoke-valve are closed up tightly. The food 
then continues cooking at a simmering temperature with closed 
cover for 15 to 20 minutes. If food is left in the kettle more than 
8 hours, it will have to be warmed over under moderate fire, the 
temperature of which should not fall below 50°. 

The coffee-kettle is an oblong vessel of pure nickel and has a 
capacity of 70 liters. It has also a safety valve between the 
covers which can be kept raised up by turning the valve-cone to 
allow admission of air while drawing off the coffee. The grate 
is perfectly separated from that of the food kettle, but otherwise 
constricted in the same manner. 

There are nine compartments for fuel, utensils, tools, and 
provisions. In order to form an idea of the equipment of a field 
kitchen, some of it may be enumerated here for the storage com- 
partments (see fig. 6 and 7) of the front and rear carriages. The 
articles heretofore named which are placed outside, as intrench- 
ing tools, fodder-bags, haversacks, etc., are not included in the 
list. It comprises: 


Compartment 1. Coffee, salt, and tea boxes. 
Compartment 2. 100 cans of conserved meat (200 iron 
rations). 
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Compartment 3. 
Compartment 4. 
Compartment 5. 
Compartment 6. 


Compartment 7. 


100 cans of vegetables (200 iron rations). 

200 bags egg-biscuits (200 iron rations). 

52 kilograms oats. 

Horseshoes, screw calks, nails, lash ropes, 
cinches, etc. 

Receptacles of sheet-iron with 11 liter supply 
of glycerin-bath fluid. 
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FIGURES 6 AND 7. 
PLAN OF LOADING KITCHEN.! 


Compartment 8. 
Compartment 9. 
Compartment 10. 
Compartment 11. 


Compartment 12. 
Compartment 13. 


Compartment 14. 
Compartment 15. 


Tools and accessories. 

Meat-cutting machine. 

Coffee-grinder, various boxes. 

Frame for coffee roaster, 22 kilograms fire- 
wood, or 50 kilograms of coal. 

Shovel, poker, 15 kilograms firewood, or 35 
kilograms coal. 

Plates, butcher knives, etc. 

Scoop, meat fork. 

Coffee roaster. 





'Kaffee-kessel: coffee kettle; Speisekessel: food kettle; unt. (unter): 


underneath; darunter: 


underneath. 
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Tabulation. 

LMR OE AEE once ccsstsndctionccavesscasceess 
CR EE TT ET ee 
Weight of limber empty ...........2ceeeesees 
Masmpeent OF TRG occ cescccccccccccssccses 
ROO OE TRING co odsccccccncce ‘eteenenewne 
Weight of rear-carriage, empty ..............- 
Equipment of rear-carriage ..........+0eeeees 
Ea Oe SRE 55 6 ibe ccc sressncnccsun 
Weight of vehicle, empty ...........seececees 
Weight of load 
Weight of equipment ...... . 

Total weight 


With intelligent treatment and overhauling on ¢ 


D 








The requirements of fuel for the field kitchen are not consider- 
able. A meal with coffee can be cooked with about 16 kilograms 
of wood or 13 kilograms of coal. The supply of fuel taken along 
lasts for several days and can be easily replenished anywhere 


.... 1860 mm. 
.--- 1530 mm. 
jaicaea ei 280 kg. 
Simca 70 kg. 
eewe'n 250 kg. 
errr 500 kg. 
erect ey > 
Pree 200 kg. 
er 780 kg. 
erry 150 kg. 
ere 105 kg. 
1335 kilogram. 


lays of rest, the 


field kitchen is a valuable and dependable article of military equip- 
ment. It has stood its baptism of fire with credit, and wel! 
deserved recognition and great praise have been 
where. 


given it every- 








Varied Ground. 


Posted Ground. 


One of the firm beliefs of the average Staff College graduate 
from Fort Leavenworth is that the School of the Line pro- 
vides that rare means, so diligently sought for, of dividing 
the sheep from the goats. Accepting the result (it being favorable 
to himself) as being entirely correct, and being in the position 
where he did not have to prove his ability, merely admitting it, 
he did not have any criticisms of a system that added to his glory. 

But then, on the contrary, we have the position and attitude of 
the less fortunate student officer who did not make the Staff 
Class. In legal terms, he is estopped by his own failure from of- 
fering criticism, and the initiated would promptly cry “sour 
grapes.” In other words, we are confronted with a situation 
where the only person who can with propriety criticize is the one 
who is not liable to do so for fearing of lessening respect for an 
institution that has added to his own prestige. 

As a Line Classman, I always felt entirely capable of saying 
how the Staff Class should be run, and before finishing with the 
Staff Class, I equally recognized my capacity to regulate the entire 
Service Schools. I was not alone in this respect; all students are 
equally modest. In fact, I once heard an experienced officer say 
that he thought the greatest value of the course was that the aver- 
age graduate thought he could do anything and was entirely 
willing to try it. 

Having in mind, therefore, the motto, “Never start anything 
you can’t finish,’ I am offering the following ideas, not as a 
destructionist but with the thought of suggesting something to 
infantry officers to enable us to improve our own arm, which is 
the one most vitally interested in tactical development. I say 
this advisedly, for both the cavalryman and artilleryman are in- 
terested in horse training and side issues, but we have only to 
consider the high art of training men. 

The Service Schools at Fort Leavenworth are and should be 
the center of intellectual activity in the Army. As they progress 
and develop, so will the Army itself. However, to criticize them 
“outside of the circle” is hunting on posted grounds, and tres- 
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passers must beware. Suggestions from an outsider are as wel- 
come as a spade in a diamond flush. 

The greatest fault of the Service Schools system is that so 
few of our officers attend them, and consequently there are pro- 
portionately few graduates among the officers on regimental duty. 
There is no officer who has gone through the course there, who 
does not come away with a breadth of view, and nearly always 
with an enthusiasm for his profession which he had never known 
before. Unfortunately, there are many who, when the decision 
is made as to who shall be in the Staff Class, feel that their efforts 
have failed and that they have been disgraced. The result has 
been that while all appreciate the benefits of the Line School, 
there are many, and perhaps the majority, who think that the only 
object of the course is to make Staff Class. This idea is a very 
prevalent one, not only at Leavenworth but throughout the whole 
service, and I have heard many officers say, “I would not go 
there unless I thought I could make Staff Class.” 

As the matter now stands, class standing is very largely 
determined by previous preparation, and unfortunate is the stu- 
dent who enters in to the grind and competition unprepared. The 
service also suffers from the fact that an officer who does stand 
well, should have to be absent from his regiment two years; and 
this is too often only the beginning of a career of detached service 
to which the Schools have paved the way. 

If, as now seems assured, we are to have a very much increased 
army, the need for officers trained at the Service Schools as a 
leaven for the great number of junior officers who will be pro- 
moted and new officers appointed, will become vital, and the 
present system simply cannot supply the demand. 

Numerous reasons demand a change in the present plan, among 
which may be cited the necessity of a wider dissemination of the 
Schools’ training and the elimination of the idea that the goal 
consists in making Staff Class and that the Schools are for the 
benefit of the individual and not the whole service. ‘To these 
may be added the necessity of cutting down the period of absence 
from troops, and last but not least, the removal of the feeling of 
pain that comes to those who have striven but failed. 

It has always seemed to me that those within what may be 
termed the “Sacred Circle” of the Schools, have sought to sur- 
round them with an air of mystery. As a member of two different 
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staff classes, I was very much impressed with the idea that the 
course was heavily padded, and‘a great deal of the work was 
put there to occupy time, not to acquire information; and I may 
add that no one who has been through the mill can claim that 
the time is not fully occupied. I was also impressed with the 
fact that considering the work of the two classes as a whole, by 
tar the most practical and useful part was in the Line course. I 
know this sounds like treason, but it is none the less true. 

For instance, in the Staff Class, there are as many hours 
assigned to languages as to Military Art. I have it from no less 
an authority than a former head of the Language Department 
that there is no place for such a course at the Schools. Also 
much of the Staff Classman’s time is devoted to instructing the 
Line Class. Of course, all this is instructive, as is any study, but I 
do not believe it benefits the service at large sufficiently to warrant 
keeping officers away from their regiments an additional year. 

The foregoing statements deal with the faults of the Service 
Schools; now as to a remedy. Let us combine the work of the 
Line and Staff Classes into a one-year course. This I am con- 
vinced can be done without materially taking away any of the 
truly military features of the two courses. For example, eliminate 
the law course entirely. Cut down the work of the Engineering 
Department to a short course in Map Reading and Sketching, 
leaving the course in Fortification as it now stands. The amount 
of law acquired in the Line Class is immaterial, and the officers 
who take the extensive course in sketching are too well advanced 
in rank to be ever called on for such work. Eliminate languages 
from the Staff Class. A language cannot be acquired in one year 
of such study, no matter how thorough the course or excellent the 
instructors. The most time consuming subject in the Staff Class 
course is “historical research.” No one denies its value, but for 
school work, it could be cut down to the learning of methods and 
sufficient practical work to familiarize the student officer with 
them. 

By the above mentioned changes, we could combine the two 
years into one and in consequence have, not forty graduates of 
the Line School each year and eighteen from the Staff College, but 
very nearly one hundred students who annually enter and return 
to their regiments. It is not claimed for a moment that the man 
who has had this one year’s course is entirely up to the standard 
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of the one who has spent two years in study, but it is claimed that 
the vastly increased number of graduates are a much greater asset 
than a few specialized “high-brows.” Especially is this true, as 
suggested before, when we consider the large increase in our com- 
missioned personnel that will probably occur in the near future. 

In conclusion, it may be stated that it is believed that the change 
proposed will result in making the Army at large the beneficiary 
of the Service Schools instead of a few individuals. 

ALLEN J. GREER, 
Capt., 16th Inf. 


® 
Periscope Attached to Vickers-Maxim Machine Gun. 

All machine guns, and particularly the Vickers-Maxim Machine 
Gun because of its large water jacket, are most vulnerable 
targets for the enemy's artillery, machine-gun, and rifle fire. 
Correspondingly, the position of the gun pointer in sighting and 
firing the piece becomes an unenviable one. He is poorly pro- 
tected from hostile fire and becomes a conspicuous and attractive 
target to the enemy’s sharpshooters as well as to machine-gun and 
shrapnel fire. Gun pointers are usually picked men who hold their 
positions as a result of long training, instruction, and marked 
ability in their particular line of work. While it is quite true that 
all the members of a machine-gun organization should be able 
to interchange positions and perform the duties of each with 
equal ability, the fact remains that very few men in a machine- 
gun organization are able to perform the duties of gun pointer 
with equal ability. Competent gun pointers, therefore, may be 
classed as specialists in the service, and if not paid in propor- 
tion to their comparative value, they should at least be protected 
and concealed to the fullest extent possible to prevent the loss 
of their services in the operation of the gun. 

The use of the periscope attached to the gun goes a long way 
toward securing this desired protection and concealment, and 
in no way detracts from the efficient operation of the piece. 
The usual form of wooden box periscope was used in this 
instance 21 inches long and cross-section of 3%4 inches by 2% 
inches. The inside of the box was painted a dull black better 
to reflect the image. The mirrors set in each end at an angle 
of 45 degrees were 4 inches by 2 inches, 
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Before attaching the periscope to the gun, the usual form of 
hand-trigger was rigged up by removing the trigger spring and 
attaching a spool to the handle-block and using a wire trigger- 
pull attached to the end of the trigger bar, the lower end of 
the wire being run through another spool for convenience of 
holding in firing. 

To attach the periscope to the gun, two pieces of flat tobin 
bronze each 6 inches long were made fast to the front face of 
the box horizontally across its face and parallel to each other, 
? inches and 8% inches, respectively, from the extreme top of 
the box. Eight bolts from a small-arms ammunition box were 
then securely riveted to the two pieces of bronze, two bolts being 
attached to each of the four projecting ends sufficiently far apart 
to allow the grips of the handle block to fit between them. Four 
brass washers with holes conveniently set to allow the bolts 
to pass through them were then passed over the bolts, and the 
periscope was securely fastened to the handle block by means 
of eight thumb-screws from a small arms ammunition box which 
screwed down on each of the bolts and held the grips of the 
handle block tight between the washers and the two bronze strips. 
By clamping the periscope at the lower ends and then at the 
upper ends of the handle block, it is possible to use the periscope 
in firing between ranges of 100 yards and 2,000 yards, which 
is sufficient for all practical purposes. 

When the periscope is attached to the gun, the rear face of 
the periscope is about 6 inches from the rear sight, and in firing, 
the head of the gun pointer is brought about 18 inches below the 
line of sight. In firing the gun, it was found that the jar of its 
functioning did not disarrange or loosen the periscope, and in 
no way interfered with the constant observation of the target 
through the mirror. The periscope can be quickly attached or 
detached, and for moving the gun short distances by hand, it 
may remain on the gun without being in the way. 

The value of the use of such a periscope with intrenched 
machine guns has already been sufficiently demonstrated in the 
European war to make further comment unnecessary. By plac- 
ing the gun on the reverse slope of a hill so that the line of sight 
is a few inches above the tangent to the crest of the hill, the gun 
pointer is greatly protected, the degree of protection of course 
depending upon the slope of the hill. The gun and its operators 
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are practically concealed from the front. Not until I approached 
to about 300 yards of the gun, was I able to pick it out from the 
neutral background of trees and bushes with the naked eye. 
Against the sky-line it was of course visible for a greater distance. 

Placed in a flat field of high grass, the gun pointer was effec- 
tively concealed, and the gun was most difficult to pick up except 
at short distances when the sun was reflected on the barrel disk 
and front of the water-jacket cap. 

Used in street fighting of the kind which took place during the 
occupation of Vera Cruz, such an attachment to a machine gun 
would have been invaluable. By attaching the periscope hori- 
zontally instead of vertically to the gun, only the muzzle of the 
gun need be exposed up a street, and from behind the corner 
of a building the gun pointer could observe the street without 
being seen and could fire the gun by means of the hand-trigger. 

The periscope as above described can be easily made by any 
company artificer or mechanic, and I believe it to be of such 
value in the concealment and protection of the gun and its opera- 
tors as to warrant its adoption by all machine-gun organizations. 


P. P. LEMLy, 
rst Lieut., 13th Infantry. 
® 
The School of Musketry. 


The spring term of the School of Musketry at Fort Sill, Okla., 
opened February 20 with a class of 137 student noncommissioned 
officers from the Infantry and Cavalry regiments of the Army. 
The opening address was made by Brig. Gen. Mann, commanding 
the Post of Fort Sill. The students will have four months of 
hard work in the study of musketry and machine guns. Due to 
the conditions on the Mexican Border, it was found impracticable 
to open this school during the past two years. 

The European War has demonstrated that without careful 
training in the art of musketry and machine guns, an army is 
next to useless under modern conditions of warfare. 


® 
Mutiny of the Australians. 


Fourteen thousand Australian recruits in the Casula and Liver- 
pool training camps in New South Wales struck on February 
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14 and ran wild in riots, in which shops and hotels in Sydney 
and half a dozen other towns were looted and wrecked, soldiers 
and rioters killed, and the hospitals filled with wounded. 

Only brief mention of the great outbreak leaked through the 
Australian cable censorship, and it was not until the steamer 
Sonoma arrived yesterday from Sydney that smuggled news- 
papers gave the details of the rioting. 


HOTELS AND BARS PILLAGED. 


For one day in Sydney, police and military authorities were 
helpless before the huge mob of soldiers that poured in from 
the training camps. Shops of all sorts were wrecked, the hotels 
and bars were pillaged, hogsheads of liquor were rolled into the 
streets, and drunken recruits marched over the city. 

It was not until night that seasoned troops brought into the 
city and mounted police managed to break up the mob and start 
the rioting soldiers back toward their camps. Men were wounded 
in encounters all over the city. In a mélée at the railroad station, 
strikers fired on the troops, killing a soldier and wounding many, 
and the military returned the fire with like results. 


REASON FOR THE STRIKE. 


The recruits struck over the addition of an hour and a half 
to their daily drill. On the evening of February 14, accord- 
ing to the Sydney Evening News, the men of the casual camp 
refused duty. An offer from the camp commander to continue 
the old hours until the matter could be settled was rejected. 

The men were joined by the recruits of the Liverpool camp 
and marched into the town of Liverpool. 

“Put it down to Kitchener!” shouted the recruits as they began 
looting the shops. The hotels were pillaged, and all the available 
liquor seized. Then the rioters commandeered railway trains and 
made their way to Sydney. 


LOOTED THE SHOPS. 


In military formation behind their ringleaders, and carrying 
the Union Jack and battalion colors, the recruits marched from 
the station into the city. They began by looting the hotels and 
bars and throwing beer bottles at everything that offered a target. 
Hucksters’ carts were wrecked, and the goods thrown into the 
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street. Windows were smashed, and then the looting of shops 
began. 

In the meantime, the civic police had been helpless. By the time 
the army of rioters had marched to the southern part of the city, 
the mounted constabulary charged the mob, breaking it up into 
smaller divisions. ‘Then followed a series of fights between 
rioters and constabulary and troopers in different parts of the 
city. By nightfall, a large reserve of regular troops was in 
the city. 


STRUGGLE WITH RIOTERS. 
Says the Sydney Daily Telegraph of February 15: 


Out of nowhere came a posse of troopers, and in a few seconds 
by vigorously plying their horses and wheeling, they broke up 
the hostile section. Two or three times groups of men num- 
bering upward of 100 menaced the troopers, only to fall back as 
the horsemen came into line. Foot policemen, some of whom 
had been on duty for about fourteen hours, sweated and labored 
in the mass with astounding patience. 

For three hours this disgraceful behavior continued. But the 
menace of the bayonets in Central Lane held most of the desert- 
ers within bounds, and finally law and order got the upper hand. 

3y 10 o'clock, the police were satisfied that the trouble in the 
streets was in hand. 


In these fights, numbers of constables and strikers were 
wounded. Beer bottles were the favorite weapons of the rioters. 


ENCOUNTER AT MIDNIGHT. 


The recruits were steadily herded to the railway station, where 
a stream of trains moved them back to the camps. Though the 
danger was supposed to be over at 10 o’clock, the most serious 
encounter took place at midnight. 

The Daily Telegraph says: 


When seemingly all was quiet, a band of about thirty roysterers 
arrived with missiles and assailed the military guard at the Cen- 
tral Railway station. They came on, throwing stones and bot- 
tles, and then charged on to the platform. Seeing a number of 
police and pickets in a bunch, they seized the hose provided in 
case of fire and played it on them. 

They were ordered to desist, but jeered and plied it the 
harder, and a shot was fired by one with an automatic pistol at 
the picket. 
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Constable Mackenzie, of Newtown, endeavored to wrest the 
hose from him, and he was soon engaged in a desperate strug- 
gle. The pickets fired twice and several of the rioters fell, one 
of them shot through the head. The guard then charged with 
bayonets and more were injured. 


ONE KILLED, TEN WOUNDED. 


One man was killed and ten wounded in this charge. 

At a special meeting of the Cabinet in the afternoon, all bars 
in Sydney, Glebe, Newtown, Redfern, and Paddington were 
ordered closed. They were still closed when the Sonoma left 
Syney on February 16, though the trouble had subsided. The 
military commandant of the state prohibited the sale of firearms, 
ammunition, or explosives. 

The Daily Telegraph lays the blame for the riot on what it terms 
the misplaced leniency and irresolution of the military officials 
in enforcing discipline : 

Unwillingness or inability to inforce discipline, it says, has 
been obvious to the general public as well as to the troops in the 
camp for a long time past. 


CONTEMPT FOR THE LAW. 

This outbreak, dangerous and disquieting as it is, is simply 
another and an extreme instance of the organized contempt for 
the law, of which we have had so many instances lately. 

It is a natural result of the pusillanimity with which the Gov- 
ernment has allowed every body of men with a real or imaginary 
grievance to down tools and to defy the law by going on strike. 
The Barrier strikers even went to the length of picketing muni- 
tion works, while the Government looked on.—San Francisco 
Chronicle. 


® 

















Book Reviews. 
® 


Self-Helps for the Citizen Soldier. Captain James A. Moss and 
Captain M. B. Stewart, U. S. Army. Menasha: George 
Banta Publishing Co., 1916. Cloth, 12mo, 239 pages, 
illustrated. Price $1.25. 


This little manual explains in simple language some of the 
elements involved in national defense and popular misconceptions 
arising from them, including the definition of military terms. 
The fifteen chapters touch also upon the work of the organized 
militia, student and business men’s camps, while the appendices 
cover, in addition, the constitution of the Society of the National 
Reserve Corps and the regulations governing the organization of 
civilian rifle clubs. The chapters which will probably most 
interest the citizen soldier are those devoted to ‘Practical Hints 
for Self-Preparation,” and “The Soldier’s Campaign Creed.”’ 
The names of the authors are sufficient indication that the work 
has been well done, and the text is filled with excellent illustrations 
from the pen of Ist Lieut. P. A. Larned, 10th Inf. The authors 
will probably find it advisable in future editions to omit such 
debatable questions as the time required ‘‘to make a fairly good 
field soldier’ (which is placed at three months, with the qualifica- 
tion that it takes years to make a ‘“‘trained”’ one), and the thor- 
oughly discredited three-lines-of-defense theory. The chapter on 
“How a Battle is Fought” might also well be omitted, since the 
“normal’’ formation has disappeared from our text-books. With- 
out doubt, this book will prove interesting and instructive to those 
for whom it is intended, but as the importance of intensive training 
becomes greater with each year, the necessity for an authoritative 
manual supplementing our present excellent Drill and Field Service 
Regulations becomes imperative. Somewhere between the School 
of the Line and the War College, such a work should be undertaken 
and the sooner the better. It is not the purpose of the present 
manual to cover such a field but rather to furnish a primer for 
those who would know something of the principles of national 
defense and some of the difficulties to be overcome in training the 
citizen soldier. 
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An Army of the People. By Major John McA. Palmer, U. 5. 
Army. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1916. Cloth, 
12 mo, 158 pages. Price $1.00. 

In the fourteen chapters of this little book, Major Palmer 
has compressed a vast amount of detail showing how an army 
of the people may be created by voluntary enlistment under the 
Federal power to raise and support armies. After a statement 
of the fundamental principles of military policy upon which he 
assumes Congress to have acted in passing the National Defense 
Act February 1, 1916, and a brief description of the Swiss sys- 
tem, the author gives an outline of the method of enrolling the 
first volunteers by the use of postmasters as distributors of 
blank application forms and the recipients of the completed appli- 
cations, copies of the law being posted in all post-offices through- 
out the country. He assumes that more than 300,000 volunteers 
respond the first year, of whom over 20,000 were immediately 
available as officers through having had various degrees of mili- 
tary training, including also men of technical training for assign- 
ment to duties calling for similar qualifications in the army. The 
War Department, having standardized the system of requisitions 
for supplies and the system of intensive training, assigned the 
thousand inspector-instructors provided in the Act to the various 
units and turned the remaining work over to the division com- 
manders assigned from the Regular Army. The story of the 
first year’s training is then told in the form of a diary of a 
cavalry lieutenant assigned as inspector-instructor of a squadron 
in the Third Volunteer Cavalry Division, which is scattered 
through the southwest, his squadron headquarters being located 
at Tucson. Advantage is taken of the presence of other organi- 
zations in the first summer camp to point out many important 
matters regarding training which are too often confused through 
over-specialization and reliance on non-essentials, as well as to 
emphasize the work logically belonging to the various arms. 
Among the results of the first summer’s work were: (1) realiza- 
tion of the fact that the real mission of the new system was educa- 
tional, which fact, when clearly perceived, immediately resulted 
in standardizing the systems of instruction; (2) decentralization 
of the War Department, and consequent rise in importance of the 
Division Commander; (3) the classification of recruits on the 
basis of aptitude and training, from which it became immediately 
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apparent that the more technical the requirement, the more nearly 
could civilian training supply the recruit with the necessary 
preliminary qualifications; and (4) the supply of excellent 
material for the officers’ reserve, as well as for appointment to 
commissions in the army. The system proved itself by the end 
of the first summer, and the subsequent correspondence course 
perfected the organization and made the second year enrollment 
relatively easy. The final result produces a real citizen volunteer 
army, localized as to territory but not as to sentiment, of the 
following strength: 


SE te ch dccvéaneesedoktxwasnesaeieenvs 615,000 
PR Sc asdh dad eneedtievensseceetosseen 48,000 

NE UE bb ECC cebs cededexinowetsendseeneees 57,000 
720,000 


There is no question in the mind of any military man who 
has studied the question that the raising of a volunteer force 
under the Federal power to raise and support armies in the man- 
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ner suggested by Major Palmer is entirely feasible. The prac- 
tical questions to be solved are: first, would it not be opposed 
by the organized militia? The author in his final chapter assumes 
that they become converted to it, but the present debates in the 
Senate do not indicate such a conclusion; and second, could the 
requisite number of volunteers be obtained? There is appar- 
ently at present a determined effort abroad in the land to prevent 
a demonstration of the truth or fallacy of this proposition, and 
around it revolves the real question of preparedness. 


® 


The Writing on the Wall. By Eric Fisher Wood. New York: 
The Century Co., 1916. Cloth, 12mo, 208 pages, illustrated 
with photographs and maps. Price $1.00. 

The author was a student of architecture in the Beaux Arts of 
Paris, when the war storm burst in Europe in 1914. He placed 
himself at the service of the American Embassy and for seven 
months acted as a dispatch-bearer for our Government in all the 
war-swept countries of Europe. His experiences have been 
narrated in “The Note-Book of an Attaché,” which has gone 
through an eighth edition. It was the knowledge of the world 
situation gained through these experiences that led him to take 
up the cause of preparedness at home. It is said that Mr. Wood is 
in the confidence of some of the most important officers in our Army 
and Navy and that all of the statements in the present work have 
the approval of these officers. He advocates an adaptation of 
the Australian and Swiss systems of universal military service in 
a defensive cause only, the appointment of trained secretaries of 
war and marine and the general substitution of expert opinion and 
authority for the prevailing haphazard political jobbery, the 
abolition of small army posts and political navy yards, the stand- 
ardization and proper payment of the militia, the manufacturing 
and assembling of adequate equipment and ammunition, and 
other indispensable and practicable military reforms. 


“The citizens of other great countries do not permit their 
politicians to juggle and traffic with the national safety. Among 
the nations of the earth we are almost the only one which still 
allows laymen almost entirely to manage the expenditures of the 
budget for national defense. In consequence our ineffective stand- 
ing army now costs us $100,000,000 a year, but we can put into 
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the field to protect our land fewer than 50,000 men. The efficient 
Swiss system of military preparedness, which is run by trained 
military experts, costs only $8,000,000 a year in peace time, and 
yet can promptly put into the field a compact army of nearly 
400,000 trained soldiers. This comparison shows that it costs 
the United States one hundred times more per year for each man 
available to repel invasion than it does Switzerland.” 


® 


Gridiron Nights. By Arthur Wallace Dunn. New York: Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Co., 1915. Cloth, Imperial 8vo, 371 pages. 
Price $5.00. 


One’s first inclination is to classify this as a book of humor, but 
it is really almost a political history of the United States of the 
past thirty years, for the Gridiron dinners clearly reflect the 
attitude of the public mind from year to year, though in a humor- 
ous and ofttimes satirical way. 

Probably the Gridiron Club needs no introduction to anyone 
in this country, least of all to officers who have ever been sta- 
tioned in Washington and many of whom have had the privilege 
of joining in their festivities. Unlike the usual formal banquet, 
the speechmaking and fun open with the dinner and continue 
uninterruptedly through the evening, as the keen shafts of wit 
and satire are shot and parried. 

Each of the Presidents of the United States since 1885, with 
the exception of President Cleveland, has accepted the hospitality 
of the club and enjoyed the evening in inverse ratio to the serious- 
ness and dignity with which he entered into the spirit of the 
dinner. The list of guests on each occasion is an index of who’s 
who in the life and history of the times. Everyone who has 
ever attended the Gridiron dinners will enjoy rehearsing with 
the author the particular occasion when he was present and 
recalling the lively incidents of an enjoyable evening. Only 
once, according to the author, has the Gridiron Club invited 
ladies to grace its banquets, though constructively they are always 
present. The shafts of wit and repartee launched on this occa- 
sion were all broken and shattered before the evening was over 
and the Club then and there resolved “never again !” 
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GENTLE HINTs, WASHINGTON, D. C., 
No. 22 April 1, 1916. 
1. The attention of advertisers is directed to a few 
facts. 


2. If the same dealers continue year after year to adver- 
tise in the same periodical, it is evidence that they find the 
advertising worth while. Let us look at the figures of the 
INFANTRY JOURNAL. 


3. Of those who advertised in the March, 1916, issue, 
58 per cent in number also advertised in March, 1915—but 
this is not the whole story. 


4. There has been an increase of 60 per cent in adver- 
tising space since March, 1915, and comparing the space 
taken by the advertisers in that issue we find that 76 per 
cent appeared in 1915. 


5. This proves that three-fourths of our friends are 
sticking to us. As there are always a number of floaters— 
mere acquaintances, we may say—it appears that all those 
who have really tested the value of the INFANTRY JOURNAL 
are remaining with us. But we are willing to enlarge our 
list of friends. 


6. Cooperation has long been the Infantry slogan. It 
is the Infantry way. It is the only way. 











